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A GLIMPSE OF THE PARIS SALON OF 188r. 


PORTRAIT OF M. CABANEL, PRESIDENT OF THE JURY, AND DRAWINGS OF SOME OF THE PICTURES. 
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t. “FAR FROM HOME,’ SY MISS E. J. GARDNER. 2. ‘‘ SPRING,” BY S. SCHAEPPI, 3. “ AFTER LUNCH ON THE BANKS OF THE SEINE,” BY D, R. KNIGHT. 4. “‘AT SAN REMO,” BY M. DE WYLIE. 5. ‘“ MORNING,” BY W. M, BOUGUEREAU. 
6. “PORT OF DIEPPE,” BY E. GRANDSIRE, 7, “LA VANNE,” BY E. M. VAN MARCKE. 8. “‘REPOSE,” BY E. BENNER. 9. “SHEEP DRINKING,” BY TH. JOURDAN. 


10, “BEARER OF DISPATCHES, NEAR METZ, 1870,” BY A, M. DE NEUVILLE. 


(Copyright by Montague Marks, 1881.) 
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IS OUR ART ONLY A FASHION? 





NOTWITHSTANDING the creditable progress made in 
this country during the past three or four years toward 
the improvement of the public taste in art matters, the 
assertion is sometimes made that ‘‘'the art craze’ is 
nothing more than an imported fashion which will run 
its course like any other fashion. However unpalatable 
such a reflection as this may be to those of our readers 
who know the sincerity of their motives, it is so sug- 
gestive that it is, we think, worthy of our serious con- 
sideration. 

Art societies have sprung up all overthe country. It 

is the fashion to talk about art and, in a fashionable way, 
to practise it. Young ladies, instead of spending their 
mornings at the piano, practising their *‘ scales,’’ or try- 
ing to cultivate voices of indefinite quality and quan- 
tity, as they used to do, take lessons in painting on 
china, in oils, or water-colors, or ply their nimble fin- 
gers in the production of ** art needlework.’’ The boys 
are not far behind in their pursuit of artistic occu- 
pations ; albeit that the number of them who aspire to 
become painters and sculptors is suggestively dispropor- 
tionate to the opportunities they will find of practising 
those professions. The tradesmen of the better class 
in our large cities now all talk art, and not a few of 
them show practical appreciation of its commercial ad- 
vantages. They have long since hidden in cellars or 
garrets, or spirited to the backwood regions, the ste- 
reotyped flimsy black walnut and gilt furniture of bad 
construction and worse ‘‘decoration,’’ the heavy, formal 
gingerbread cornices, and artificially disposed draperies ; 
the vulgarly colored carpets with shaded ribbons and 
natural flowers ; the spotty, ‘‘ sprigged’’ wall-papers, 
with longitudinal relief patterns, and the hopelessly 
ugly marble, or—worse still—cast-iron mantelpieces of 
inane design. In place of these they give us furniture 
of substantial make after models long forgotten, but 
none the less excellent ; natural draperies for curtains, 
and portiéres depending from simple brass rods ; car- 
‘pets and wall-papers flat and conventional in treat- 
ment of design and harmonious in color—adapted from 
the best oriental examples; and good old-fashioned 
wooden mantelpieces, unpretentious and inexpensive 
for the moderate purse, and carved ones with tiled 
hearths and facings, and brass and iron fire-irons and 
fenders for those who can afford them. Everywhere 
we find the improve public taste in domestic art mat- 
ters reflected in the homes of the better class of the 
community, and consequently in the shops of the cabi- 
net-maker, the upholsterer, and the decorator. 

The public leads and the trade follows.” The supply 
answers the demand. So long as the public was satis- 
* fied with the former order of things the trade took little 
pains. to induce it to adopt any better. That we have 
made a great stride in the direction of art progress 
doubtless is largely due to the movement in that direc- 
tion brought about in England by such men as East- 
lake, Dresser, and Morris. Thé' most intelligent and 
influential persons there aided it and speedily caused it 
to become the fashion. As a fashion it was first intro- 
duced into this country. Whether it will continue 
merely as such depends upon ourselves. If we are sat- 
isfied simply to trifle with art, making a dalliance with 
it an excuse for frittering away our time without taking 
the trouble even to acquaint ourselves with its first 
principles, we may assist the cheap furnituge man in 
selling his stock of ‘‘ Queen Anne cabinets,’’ ‘‘ Re- 
naissance chairs,’’ or ‘* early English tables ’’—what- 
ever the latter expression may mean—and the wall- 
paper man his “artistic dadoes and friezes ;*’ but we 
shall accomplish little, more. We have begun well 
because we have imported from England ready-made 
her best architects’ best ideas on the subject of do- 
mestic art. Whether we shall continue well depends 
upon what direction we ourselves give the work of the 
cabinet-maker, the upholsterer, and the decorator, If 
left to their own devices, these gentry will probably 
go on improving upon what they know about art until 
in the end we shall be worse off than we were before 
our art growth began. If we have profited by the 
fashion of art, we shall have cultivated the art percep- 
tion which comes to all persons of culture; and shall 
know at a glance what is good from what is meretri- 
cious. Knowing what is good, we shall demand it of 
our tradesmen, and if there must be a fashion in art it 
will be the very desirable one of the best workmanship 
and the best design in every article used for the furnish- 
ing and adornment of our homes. 


It may be fairly claimed, however, that we have al- 
ready passed through the first stage of art growth—the 
fashionable imitative stage—and that there are health- 
ful signs of the development of a genuine and permanent 
American school of art, having for its basis “Strong and 
original work. Mr. Louis C. Tiffany has produced 
stained glass of high artistic value. Mrs, Candace 
Wheeler has a little school of art embroidery from 
which she sends out work that rivals the best examples 
of the Royal School at South Kensington. In artistic 
silverware, Tiffany & Co. stand unrivalled for origi- 
nality of design and beauty of workmanship. In 
ceramics, the achievements of Messrs. J. & J. G. Low, 
Miss McLaughlin, and Mr. Charles Volkmar are highly 
creditable. In wood engraving, under the fostering 
care of Messrs. Scribner & Co. and Messrs. Harper & 
Brothers, the United States has achieved wonders. Our 
etchers are doing good and original work, and in paint- 
ing we certainly have no cause to blush when Philadel- 
phia can send a Picknell to surprise the giants of the 
Paris Salon and the Bostoni:ins a Mark Fisher to rank 
among the foremost exhibitors at the Royal Academy 
and the Grosvenor Gallery. 

With such encouraging signs of vitality at home, 
we think it may be asserted with confidence'that, how- 
ever miuch our interest in art may have originated 
in fashion, or owe its stimulus to it, there is a firm 
foundation beneath it all which augurs favorably for the 
future. We must take care, however, not to incur the 
imputation that the interest in art in this country is only 
afashion. Fashion is a good thing in its way, but in 
relation to art the word is detestable in its familiar ap- 
plication in the trade sense. A true work of art, be ita 
statue, a painting, a table, or a piece of embroidery, will 
be as much a work of art a thousand years hence as it 
is to-day. Fashion cannot change it. If it be good it 
will be so always. Let the reader then, in furnishing 
his home and in making purchases for its adornment, 
be careful to admit in it nothing but what is excellent in 
color, design and execution. It will then never be out 
of date, and only a very ignorant person would think 
meanly of its appointments because they are not changed 
each year with the advent of the spring or fall, to keep 
pace with the last new bonnet or mantilla. 





DI CESNOLA AND HIS TRUSTEES. 





How long, we wonder, will the trustees of the Metro- 
politan Museum consent to pull the chestnuts out of the 
fire for their disingenuous director. It would seem in- 
credible,if' we did not know it to be true, that honor- 
able gentlémen should silently assent to the disreput- 
able practices that disgrace the museum. Almost 
under their very eyes alterations are being made in ob- 
jects of the Cesnola collection, in the hopeless endeavor 
to disprove Mr. Feuardent’s charges in THE ART 
AMATEUR. Fortunately for the interests of truth, vari- 
ous photographs of the objects in dispute taken at vari- 
ous times are coming to light, to the confusion of these 
shameless attempts at falsification. We have never 
doubted that the American spirit of fairness would 
eventually secure Mr. Feuardent’s vindication and the 
disgrace of his unprincipled assailants. The time for 
this, we believe, is near at hand. Our contemporary, 
The Nation, whose powerful influence on the side 
of right has too Jong been withheld, is at last, we are 
glad to see, awaking to the necessity of ‘* vindicating 
the trustworthiness of the (Cesnola) collection by an 
adequate explanation of the existence of these photo- 
graphs.’’ In the meanwhile, The Times continues 
to drive sledge-hammer blows and tries to shame the 
trustees into doing their duty. ‘‘ Mr. Feuardent's cir- 
cumstantial indictment,’’ says the editor, ‘‘ amounts to a 
charge against ‘General’ Di Cesnola of obtaining 
money by false pretences,’’ and if allowed to pass with- 
out challenge “* must place Di Cesnola in the Category 
of impostors, and must discredit every enterprise with 
which he is prominently identified. The testimony 
against the honesty of the methods pursued in the 
museum is cumulative, convincing, apparently un- 
answerable.”’ 





ON the first page we give a glimpse of some of the 
paintings of the Paris Salon. Prominent among them 
is Bouguereau’s ‘‘ Morning,”’ which has been bought 
by Mr. S. P. Avery. It is highly commended by Galig- 
nani’s Messenger as “‘ a delightfully poetjc conception,’’ 
“‘a delicately beautiful embodiment of purity and 
peace.”’ 


THE VANDERBILT DRAWINGS. 





HAD our Museum been fortunate enough to have 
had on its board of active trustees even one scholar 
of ordinary capacity and experience, it is safe to say 
the Vanderbilt Collection of _Drawings would never 
have been accepted. I think it unlikely that it would 
even have been’'thought worth while to make a selec- 
tion from them ; always excepting the case (No. xxvii.) 
which contains architectural and decorative designs, 
among them not a few interesting drawings without 
regard to names. In the whole collection, indeed, the 
names of artists are the great stumbling-block. The 
drawings are bad enough in themselves, but the names 
make them seem much worse than they are. 

If one simply reasons on the subject from the stand- 
point of common-sense, it will be seen that it is impos- 
sible a collection of six hundred and thirty-three draw- 
ings worth having, by the old masters, should at the pres- 
ent time be bought for this country. Of course the pur- 
chaser bought these at a bargain, for it is not likely he 
was so filled with enthusiasm as to give his agent a 
blank check. This being so, it follows that the collec- 
tion cannot be what it promises, since original drawings 
of any merit by the artists whose names are attached 
to these need not be offered at a bargain to anybody. 
There is such an increased demand for them in our 
day, the number of rich competitors is so multiplied, 
the great Museums have absorbed so much of the sup- 
ply, that the only reasonable thing for the owner of this 
collection to do with it, if he wished to sell it, would 
have been to send it to London or Paris to be sold at 
auction. Had it really been what we were assured be- 
forehand it was, the sale of six hundred and odd such 
drawings would have been one of the celebrated sales 
of our time, and the happy owner would have retired 
on a fortune. 

Let the visitor take his catalogue and look over the 
list of names. There are not absent a half dozen fa- 
mous names, and among the famous we find two draw- 
ings attributed to Raphael, nine to Michae] Angelo, 
eleven to Titian, twelve to Tintoretto, seven to Claude, 
nine to Rembrandt, eight to Del Sarto, seven to Paul 
Veronese—but why go on with the count? After all, 
the absurdity is not so much in the number of the 
drawings attributed to any one famous name as in the 
attributing such performances to such men at all. 
Look at the ‘‘ Head for a Statue,’’ No. 66, by Michael 
Angelo, or at No. 27, by the same “solitary giant in 
art history,’’ as the catalogue calls him, *‘ A Man seat- 
ed on the Ground and iooking upward.’’ These two 
drawings alone are sufficient tests by which to judge 
the value of the attributions. The connoisseur who 
would allow his name to go forth as authority for 
such manifest impositions ought not to expect any 
consideration. But the saddling upon Diirer of a per- 
formance like No. 446, ‘‘ Study for Engraving of the 
Knight ’’ (this is only one instance of the careless 
preparation of the catalogue—the engraving meant is 
the ‘‘St. Hubert’’ or ‘* St. Eustatius,’’ as it, is indif- 
ferently called)—the giving this to Diirer is inexcusable, 
It is a learner’s attempt to copy the wonderful engrav- 
ing; there is no trace of Diirer’s method in the work, 
Worse even than this is the putting Lucas van Ley- 
den’s name, even with the saving interrogation-mark 
attached to it, to the seven timid copies of the master’s 
series from the story of Queen Esther. The Martin 
Schoen and Murillo have changed numbers—454 should 
be 455—but as neither is by either, nor possibly could 
be, it makes but little matter. The Andrea Mantegna, 
No. 167, is a tracing or a copy of the well-known etch- 
ing of one compartment of the *‘ Triumph of Julius 
Czsar,’’ known to us as‘being published in heliotype 
in Osgood’s series. The Leonardo-da Vincis, Nos. 
174 and 176, ought not to have even a question-mark 
after them ; they are not even of Leonardo’s school. 
The greatest discredit, however, attaches to the print- 
ing Leonardo’s name in connection with No. 176. And 
what shall we say.to the things:given to Marc Antonio, 
Nos: 11 and 18? or to that ascribed to Masaccio, No. 
22? or to Primaticcio’s ‘* Birds,”’ No. 234? or—but 
we will let the rest of our queries sleep for the nonce. 
I fancy I see, on some day when the Museum is 
quite deserted—on any one of the free-days, for exam- 
ple—the Dutch pictures looking at the Vanderbilt draw- 
ings, as the two Roman augurs were imagined look- 
ing at one another. Or I fancy I hear the Director 
coming out of his room and looking, first at one pur- 
chase and then at the other. ‘‘ These Americans 
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will buy anything,’’ he chuckles, and returns to his 
studies. 

I have hinted at the carelessness of the catalogue. 
It is made up on the cramming plan, each artist’s name 
preceded by a biographical sketch denuded of all in- 
terest and made up of jerky items ; the characteristics 
of the artist constantly belied by the character of the 
drawing given as an example of his work. The very 
first number fails to point out the subject of the draw- 
ing—this, No. 1, ‘‘ Figure Studies,’’ as well as No. 55, 
‘*Two Nude Athletes,’’ are studies for groups in 
Raphael's fresco, *‘ La Disputa ;’’ but neither of them is 
by the artist himself, nor. is it likely they are by his 
scholars. The original of No. 1 is in the Stadelschen 
Institute in Frankfort-on-the-Main, and the present 
drawing is probably a tracing of that one, since it is 


reversed. The Frankfort drawing shows the group 
as it is in the fresco. These are Raphael’s naked 


models posing for the bishops, priests, and other per- 
sonages in the fresco. The ‘‘ Two Nude Athletes’’ 
of No. 55 are two other models posing for another 
group in the same fresco. 

The one drawing, No. 2, attributed to Raphael is 
surely wrongly named. This ‘‘ Figure of a Man with 
outstretched Arms about to plunge downward”’ is, I 
believe, a study of a crucified person, perhaps one of the 
thieves in the subject of the ‘* Crucifixion of Christ.’’ 
The ‘‘ Raising of Jairus’s Daughter,’’ No. 393, absurdly 
ascribed to ‘Tintoretto, must be something else, since 
I never remember seeing Christ represented with a 
monk’s tonsure. No. 526, among the architectural 
drawings of the Roman school, is not a facade, but a 
design for stalls in a choir ; Nos. 545 and 546 are not 
wall decorations, but a composition for one of the sar- 
cophagus tomb-arrangements so common in Italy in 
the fifteenth century and earlier. The most singular 
mistake, however, is in calling No. 537, by Pannini, 
‘* Ruins at Rome.’’ It isa drawing of buildings at 
Paris, erected by Louis XIV. The arch at the left is 
the Arch of St. Denis, the cupola behind is that of Val 
de Grace, and the fountain is the ‘* Fontaine des Inno- 
cents.’’ The long facade is perhaps the Ecole Militaire, 
begun by Louis XIV., but finished by Napoleon I. 
The other buildings, however, are unmistakable. 

So much for the last contribution to the treasures of 
our Museum. And of what use, may I ask, of what 
interest can it be to any human being? The drawings 
are not authentic, nor can any conceivable reason be 
given in the majority of cases why the names attached 
to them should have been selected rather than others. 
Nothing can be learned of them, therefore, in regard to 
art in general or to the art of the particular masters 
whose memories are here so scurvily treated, and a 
duller collection was never seen. Whoever has spent 
golden hours in the galleries of the Uffizi or in the 
Louvre, and hoped for a continuance of the same sort 
of pleasure on a smaller scale in our Museum, is 
doomed to a ridiculous disappointment. Never did 
Mr. Di Cesnola, at all times economical of the truth, 
speak a truer word than when he said in The Evening 
Post (using Mr. Sheldon’s pen), *‘ There will be no 
hope for the Museum until we get some scholars on 
the board of trustees ;’’ and he might have added, 
until] we get some rich men who know too much of art 
themselves to be played upon by incompetent or dis- 
honest dealers. CLARENCE COOK, 


SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY for June is an admirable art 
number. St. Gaudens’ Farragut Monument is the sub- 
ject of an interesting article strongly illustrated ; and a 
notice of Bastien-Lepage is illustrated, insufficiently, by 
an admirable woodcut of a bas-relief portrait by St. 
Gaudens, a very carefully executed block by Cole of the 
principal figure in Bastien-Lepage’s ‘‘ Joan of Arc 
Listening to the Voices,’’ and a very rough sketch of 
the whole picture. Cole’s portrait of Lord Beacons- 
field is one of his best works. J. C. Beard, M. J. 
Burns, and W. H. Gibson are particularly happy in their 
pictorial contributions this month. 


ONE of the most remarkable pictures in the present 
Royal Academy Exhibition, according to The (London) 
World, is a portrait of two sisters by an eminent 
painter, anid the most noticeable feature in the portraits 
is the young ladies’ hair. ‘* It may interest some people 
to know,’’ Mr. Yates remarks, “‘that these flowing 
tresses owe their gloss and beauty to being washed 
every morning in champagne.”’ 





Ip DWote Bok. 


RT in oils on a gigantic scale 
for the country circus, the 
menagerie, and the itiner- 
ary museum of natural 
wonders, just at this time 
keeps the painters who de- 
vote themselves 
specialty as busy as an 
Academician on “‘ varnish- 
ing day.’’ A New York 
Sun reporter, who recently 
visited the Houston Street 
** studio”’ of the Raphael in 
this line gives an amusing 

account of what he saw. One artist was putting the 

finishing touches to the portrait of a ‘‘ fat woman,”’ 


to this 








who was flanked on either side by ‘‘ a giant lamb made 
larger than an elephant,’’ and ‘‘ an indescribably hud- 
dled man who was born without arms, and with his legs 
in the most ridiculous positions, while his head grew 
out of his back in a manner altogether without prece- 
dent.’’ The chef d’ceuvre of the collection was a won- 
der which, if Mr. Hubert Herkomer could have seen it, 
would have made—him—wild with envy. 
picture for the education of the people of London in 
size must be a mere trifle compared with it ; while as 
to the artistic merit of the American artist’s produc- 
tion-—-well, let me spare Mr. Herkomer's feelings. I 
would not willingly create any international] unpleasant- 
ness on such a sacred subject as art. I may whisper 
across the Atlantic, however, that the dimensions of the 
American chef d’ceuvre alluded to are twenty-two feet 
by nineteen feet. It i$ a marine subject, introducing 
among many other figures of colossal size, a lovely 
mermaid “‘ drinking champagne from a small table, on 
the other side of which is a composite being of the other 
sex smoking a cigar and gazing at her tenderly.’’ Sea- 
lions and dolphins swim complacently about them. 
The painting of the figures perhaps is not quite so se- 
verely academic as in those of Mr. Herkomer'’s hoard- 
ing picture, but I do not doubt that the production of 
our, Houston Street artist is infinitely more amusing 
than Mr. Herkomer'’s, and will draw a larger crowd. 


* 
* * 


SERIOUSLY, Mr. Herkomer is doing a good work in 
attempting to counteract the vulgarizing influence of 
badly drawn, worse colored, and often indecent post- 
ers which disfigure our thoroughfares as they do those 
of England. His first cartoon is. given in miniature in 
the May number of The Magazine of Art, and is one 
of the many attractive illustrations. Why should not 
commercial advertisements be equally attractive? If 
artists were employed to draw them, they might easily 
make themso. I verily believe that a profitable field is 
open for artists in this direction, and that if they would 
work for moderate pay for a while, there would soon be 
so much demand for their services that they could in- 
crease their prices, and advertisers would find it re- 
munerative to pay them. 


His hoarding 


——", 


Mr. CAMILLE PITON’S successful experiment of ap- 
plying ‘* spatter-work’’ to china decoration, as detailed 
in the March number of THE ART AMATEUR, was 
noticed in the April number of The (London) Pottery 
Gazette, and already it is announced in the latter jour- 
nal for May that it ‘‘ has been tried in the (English) 
potteries with very interesting results.’’ This is enter- 
prising. 

~ , ~ 

RECENTLY Mr. Willard, of Boston, was in New 
York, and some of his portraits were on view at a 
friend's studio. His portrait of Charles Sumner is a 
strong work, full of life and character. I was particu- 
larly impressed by the subtlety with which the artist, by 
truth of local color, expresses shade of temperament in 
this picture and in a portrait of a boy. <A head of a 
young woman, not pleasant in subject, is especially 
noticeable for the uncommon skill with which ‘the car- 
nations are blended with the shadows of the face, 





AN authentic cast of the features of the painter Gil- 
bert Stuart, made when he was seventy years old, has 
lately come to light, and is on view in Mr, David John- 
son’s studio. It was taken by Browere, and his son 
owns it. A letter is extant in which Stuart commends 
the portrait bust of him by Browere, who, it is said, by 
the way, had a peculiarly convenient method of taking 
a complete cast from a living model with the eyes open. 
The secret, it is hinted, may be divulged in a forthcom- 
ing life of Browere. 


* 
a” a 


IF this country does not produce good decorative 
artists it will certainly not be from lack of pecuniary in- 
centive. That the demand is far in advance of the sup- 
ply would seem evident from the many prize competi- 
tions launched during the past few months. Following 
the handsome awards of L. Prang & Co. came those 
of the Decorative Art Society of New York, the Deco- 
rative Art Society of Baltimore, and those of the enter- 
prising publisher of The Metal Worker for designs 
for stoves. Warren, Fuller & Co. offer the handsome 
sum of two thousand dollars in prizes for wall-paper 
designs, and now an English firm of art publishers, S. 
Hildesheimer & Co., goes ahead of all predecessors by 
announcing a series of prizes amounting to two thou- 
sand pounds sterling. That this sum is divided into no 
less than forty prizes ought to stimulate our artists to 
their best endeavors ; for some of them are sure to be 
awarded to American competitors. There are to be 
one of £150, two of £100, two of £75, five of £50, ten 
of £25, and in addition to these it is guaranteed that 
fifty sets of designs will be selected by Hildesheimer & 
Co. at £20a set. Itis gratifying to notice that such 
competent judges have been selected as G. D. Leslie 


and Briton Riviere, Royal Academicians, and W. 
Hagelberg, a leading art publisher of Berlin. 
+ 
oe 
FREQUENTERS of Christie’s famous auction 


rooms in London were astonished recently at the 
price paid there for a pair of soft paste Sévres figures, 
about six inches high. Experts marked their catalogues 
£15, £25, £30; but the lot was knocked down for five 
hundred and thirty-five guineas (about $2700), the pur- 
chase being, it is said, for Lord Rosebery. These same 
figures were sold by Rutter of Paris for 200 francs. It 
is strongly suspected that they were decorated at 
Menecy. Altogether this looks like a very remarkable 
case of one’s enthusiasm getting the better of his 
judgment. 


~ 


ANENT the first exhibition of the ‘‘ Painter Etchers,”’ 
now open in the Hanover Gallery in London, The 
Artist notices *‘ with unfeigned alarm, quite unmistak- 
able indications of the formation of a Whistler school,”’ 
““ Nothing could be more undesirable,’’ the editor 
thinks, ‘‘ than that this clever but disreputably careless 
artist should be imitated by a number of ‘ halfpenny 
Whistlers,’ who can reproduce everything but that which 
entitles their master to rank asan artist.’’ in this cate- 
gory is placed much of the work of our talented country- 
man, Mr. F. Duveneck. Mr. H. Farrar’s large work 
““On the Hillside’ is commended by The Artist as 
“very rich in tone and effective in composition.” 
Mr. S. Parrish’s ‘* Belleville on is con- 
sidered as perhaps the most pleasing of his six etchings. 
This peintre-graveur, the editor shrewdly guesses, is 
‘‘ a transatlantic artist, and in this case the Americans 
may be congratulated on their countryman.”’ 


the Passaic’’ 


* 
* * 


SomE “‘ old masters’” which were knocked down at 
the Shaw sale at Leavitt’s auction-rooms last year for 
next to nothing, but which the Museum authorities did 
not want at any price, actually are now deemed worthy 
of forming part of the new loan collection at the Mu- 
seum. Among them is an alleged Murillo of great size. 
Verily the exhibition of such a production as the work 
of one of the greatest painters that the world has ever 
seen is educating the public with a vengeance. 


. 
+ * 


AN American artist lately from Paris says that he 
knows it to be a favorite device of one of our picture 
importers to buy a painting from the studio of an emi- 
nent French master, nominally at a very high price, and 
make his American customer aware of the fact; but 
privately he receives other pictures from the master 
gratuitously to make up for his liberality. 

MONTEZUMA, 














vial coterie of young 
artists—newspaper il- 
lustrators principally, 
if we are not mistaken 
—who met once a 
week, and sometimes 
oftener, for sketching, 
at the studio of Hart- 
ley, who had not then 
become the successful 
sculptor he is now. 
Very informal, indeed, 
were these 
gatherings ; 
much less 
work than 
play was the 
rule; yet 
many good 
sketches were dashed off, and sometimes a 
particular interest in some of these was cre- 
ated by bringing in from the street a pictur- 
esque beggar or two for models. After a 
while some of the cleverest of the members 
dropped out, some guing to Europe and 
others finding their time taken up by more 
serious work. So the club suspended. In 
1877, however, a few of the old party chanc- 
ing to come together and talk over old times, 
it was resolved to reorganize on a sounder 
basis. They adopted the name of the Salma- 
gundi Sketch Club, and what they have done, 
individually and collectively, to bring credit 
on that name is pretty generally known. At 
the first annual exhibition, held in February, 
1879, as many as two hundred and fifty 
sketches were shown. At the second. exhi- 
bition of the club, in January, 1880, at the 
American Art Gallery, there was a marked 
improvement in the work of the members. 
The Salmagundians’ highly creditable exhibi- 
tion Jast winter is still fresh in the memories 
of many of our readers. It was made espe- 
cially notable by the excellence of some of the 
etchings contributed by members of the club. 
Among these was the charming plate, exe- 
cuted as a premium for THE ART AMATEUR, 
by Mr. Volkmar. The artist considers it, 
with reason we think, his best etched work, 
and has sent it to London to be hung at the 
Black and White Exhibition. Mr. Volkmar’s 
unusual facility with the needle has stimulated 
other members of the club to give attention 
to etching, and the result is decidedly grati- 
fying. Some of them, considering their short 
practice, are doing remarkably well. An 
, album, composed entirely of original etchings 
by Salmagundians, is to be, published in: the 
Fall, and will be a feature of the next exhibi- 
tion. 

The illustrations for the present article, so 
cleverly arranged by Mr. F. M. Gregory, are 
reduced fac-similes of drawings by members of the club. 
They were shown at the recent annual reception at Saro- 
ny’s, which, at least from a social standpoint, must be 
regarded as the Salmagundians’ most successful affair of 
the kind. Nearly all the prominent painters and sculptors 
in town were present, besides the critics and many promi- 
nent amateurs in art and music. Mr. Gregory’s origi- 
nal wall programme of the entertainment—an immense 
sheet, several feet long—which he has reproduced for 
us in miniature, caused much merriment, particularly 
the part of it showing the duet of cornet-players and the 
“* piano-pounder.’’ Music, singing, and recitations, by 
Salmagundians and others, made the time pass very 
agreeably. We confess to a decided partiality for this 





jolly little club, for the members are more than good 
fellows—they are, for the most part, hard-working, 
capable artists, who one of these days will give credit- 
able accounts of themselves. There are two or three— 
we will not be invidious and name them- —who will cer- 
tainly take high rank in the art of the country.. Not a 
few Salmagundians, indeed, are already known to fame. 
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THREE EXHIBITIONS—PAINTINGS BY J. A. BROWN, 
S. S. TUCKERMAN,. AND W. E. NORTON—MILLET, 


BOSTON, May.9, 1881. 
THREE exhibitions of leading Boston artists are in 
progress at as many art stores here at the present mo- 





**GOING TO SCHOOL.”’ BY F, M. GREGORY. 


ment, and excellent artists they are too, although little 
known in New York, strange to say. They are Messrs. 
J. Appleton Brown, S. Saulsbury Tuckerman, and 
W.E. Norton. Mr. Appleton Brown is a brilliant 
young landscapist, of the modern French school, yet 
with a style decidedly his own. At one period of his 
development he painted more like Corot than at pres- 
ent, affecting the French gray in color and the ragged 
impressionism in drawing of the least finished of the 
old Frenchman’s latest pictures. This he outgrew 
when removed from the atmosphere of France. Now 
he paints the greenest of green pictures, the truest, 
clearest, most untortured of the greens of nature, 
such.greens as Courbet revelled in for upland turf, 


and: Daubigny for foliage and undergrowth by river- 
banks. But his skies are an equally striking and 
remarkable characteristic of No- 
body has painted skies of more brilliant force and 
truth, depth, clearness, and beauty the old 
Dutchmen: such space and distance, 
tating zther, such lovely blue, such brightness, vari- 
ety, and movement of clouds. 

A’ few years ago he 
sketches, flagrant bits of 
but-such -was their suggestive force that they were 
sought with enthusiasm by the connoisseurs. That 
is not a large buying class, however, and young 
Brown has 
considerations, to put more finish into his canvases. 
Happily his buoyant 
vived this, and he works as gayly in the 
trammels imposed by trade as ever. For 
Appleton Brown, you must understand, is 
the apostle * the 
truth that this is a beauty—of 
gayety, charm, and joy. 
hilarating, an intoxicating delight in nature 
that his pictures breathe. If it is not the 
richness and full burst of midsummer, it is 
the promise. and potency of budding spring- 
time, or an Anacreontic gayety of autumn 


his landscapes. 


since 


such _palpi- 


the public. only 


impressionist 


gave 
rhapsody ; 


been induced, evidently by prudential 


inspiration has  sur- 


par excellence’’ of one 
world of 


It is always an ex- 


decking its decay in bright colors and revel- 
ling in the ‘‘.wine of the year.”’ 
more serious than a voluptuous twilight, real- 
ly richer in sensuous delight than broad day, 
or a dreamy fall afternoon whose sadness is 


Nothing 


only sentimental, ever comes from his brush. 
Sometimes he.has painted the bracing breezi- 
ness of an October morning, with the sky 
glittering full of small clouds chased by the 
boisterous winds, and often “‘ the breezy call 
of incense-breathing morn”’ ; but oftenest the 
soft delights of quiet nooks of the woods, by 
still pools reflecting the overhanging foliage, 
the calmness and hush of high noontide on 
rich meadows strewn with winrows of fresh- 
cut hay, the simple beauty of homely Yankee 
hillsides and meadows, the blossoming whit- 
ish-pink apple-tree, the pendulous yrace of 
the American elm, the rows of willows, the 
clumps of birches, and bushes of commonest 
New England growth, engage his delicately 
sympathetic touch. 
New England’s seasons. 
now mature, polished, elegant, and aptly and 
worthily expresses his refined taste and in- 
stincts. As he eschews all that is theatrical 
and conventional in the choice of subjects, so 
he avoids any display of painting merely as 
painting—that is, mere imitation of textures 
and elaborate drawing—and practises the art 
of concealing art in its highest sense. It is 
the artistic effect, not the literal imitation, 
that he strives for, and thus it comes to pass 
that his interpretation of New England rural 
beauty is truer than realistic—realistic as 
his art seems, compared with the rococo 
‘*decoration’’ landscape compositions of 
your Harts and Cropseys. Brown's native 
place and summer home is Newburyport, afd the 
sweetly, gently romantic shores and meadows of the 
Merrimac and its lovely tributary streamlets are his 
field of work, and the source of his unequalled and in- 
deed incomparable (for us, whose people beached their 
English keels at the mouth of the Merrimac two hun- 
dred and fifty years ago) transcripts of New England 
pastoral scenery in its less pinched and rugged and 
more genial and handsomer English-like phases, such 
as are found along the placid Merrimac as it glides 


He is the Thomson of 
His technique is 


** By twenty thorps, a little town, 
And half a hundred bridges.” 


Mr. S. S. Tuckerman, on the other hand, is a 
Yankee artist who devotes himself to the English Chan- 
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nel, its fishing-boats, its sands and storms, and its 
fishing towns on both sides, but especially on the 
Dutch side, He was once a pupil of Hunt, and the in- 
fluence of that apostle of ‘‘ breadth”’ is still prominent in 
the pupil’s style. His collection at present on sale 
here numbers thirty-odd paintings, and makes a charm- 
ing effect of harmony and unity jn the little gallery 
where it is hung. Plenty of the heavy, low-hanging 
clouds that continually sweep across the Low Coun- 
tries ‘and the English island, watering those favored 
lands as with a watering-pot ; plenty of the red-sailed 
and big, blunt-nosed hulls associated with Hol- 
landish marines; plenty of the boiling surf of the 
Dutch painters, and plenty of the flapping, puffed-out 
sails of the luggers in high winds depicted in the 
same, are found in these charming pictures of Mr. 
Tuckerman. He has evidently followed the Dutch 
fishermen like a lover. He gives us their clumsy but 
picturesque craft from every possible point of view, in 
calm and in storm, in the surf and high 
and dry on the sand. The ’longshore 
church (precisely like the New England 
** meeting-house”’ of our fathers), the 
windmills, the lighthouses, the canals, 
the market-boats, and the idyllic groups 
of cottages, half buried to the eaves in 
turf or sand, along the shore, with the 
fishwives or the men at work at the 
fish-racks near by, are depicted in a 
manner as interesting for its detail of 
facts as pleasing from an artistic point 
of view. The color is distingué, and 
very rich in harmony and low in tone, 
and the drawing is not only cleanly 
finished and accurate, but spirited and 
free in manner. In short, Mr. Tuck- 
erman is an artist of refinement and 
depth, and, applying himself to this 
out-of-the-way field of amphibious life, 
has made it as completely his own as 
Mr. Winslow Homer has mastered the 
human types and the, fishing craft of 
the New England coast. Many of Mr. 
Tuckerman’s rich canvases have been 
ticketed ‘‘ sold’ in the first days of the 
exhibition, 

Mr. William E. Norton has been one 
of the best of the marine painters of 
which this commercial city could boast 
of Jate years. When he wanted to go 
to Europe to study, some four or five 
years ago, his clearing-out sale netted 
him double what anybody expected, 
such was the popularity of his work. 
It was always neatly executed, and 
although deficient in color had not a 
little fine feeling for the delicate harmo- 
nies of tone. Mr. Norton had gradu- 
ated only from a sign-painter’s shop, 
and craved a more regular education. 
Accordingly he established himself first 
in London, where he exhibited and sold 
his canvases with fair success, and then 
went to Paris and to school like a be- 
ginner, drawing from the cast and 
from the nude model with the stu- 
dents of the ateliers. The last two 
summers he has been painting coun- 
try and shore in Brittany and Nor- 
mandy. The pictures now on exhibition here are some 
of the fruits of these studies. I cannot say that I dis- 
cover much improvement in his work. What is good 
is not new, and what is new is not good. His drawing 
of the lines of a ship was good before he went, and so 
was his shading to express the modelling ; his new 
color seems tvo prononcé, too ultramarine, even for 
marine painting. However, there is not sufficient ma- 
terial here for a judgment—only just enough to sug- 
gest that a good-enough self-made painter is possibly 
being confused by too much foreign teaching. 

On the prices at the recent auction sales of Millets 
in Paris one of our wealthiest art amateurs could almost 
afford to give away the balance of his possessions, if 
he could bear to part even at those rates with his pic- 
tures by the great peasant artist of Barbizon. Mr. 


Quincy A. Shaw has at his residence here some twenty- 
odd paintings (some of them of the largest size, and all 
“‘important’’) by J. F. Millet, and twice as many 
pastels and drawings. Here must be about a third of a 
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million dollars’ worth of Millets at ruling Paris rates. 
Mr. Shaw knew Millet, and appreciated him in his life- 
time, and he is now reaping the reward of his generous 
dealings with-the then neglected and at times starving 
painter. He has one fifth of all the oil-paintings (only 
about a hundred) Millet ever painted, and he knows 
the value of what he has got—not only their money- 
value, but their art-worth—and knew before almost 
everybody else except W. M. Hunt, who virtually ** dis- 
covered”’ Millet. GRETA. 





PERCY AND LEON MORAN, 





IN January, 1880, we gave some illustrations or the 
work of Edward Moran, the well-known marine paint- 
er. In the present issue of THE ART AMATEUR we 
present a number of sketches by his sons, Percy and 
Leon, who seem to have inherited no smal] degree of 
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LEON MORAN. DRAWN BY PERCY, 


the artistic faculty which has honorably distinguished 
so many of the Moran family. While yet children, 
Percy, who is now nineteen, and Leon, who is only six- 
teen, took’ to drawing as naturally as young birds to 
flight, and soon became notable for their rapid and sure 
handling of the pencil, for their eager interest in boats 
and all Staten Island marine incidents, and for the 
fidelity with which their rough sketches suggested ideas 
of motion and life. They were steadily schooled, how- 
ever, both at home, and afterward, near Paris, and 
wisely kept away from all zsthetic stimulants which 
might prematurely quicken their perceptions at the cost 
of needed culture. About two years ago a studio was 
set apart at home for their exclusive use, and then be- 
gan a sensible and rigid training, their father impera- 
tively requiring each day at least one deliberate 
**study.’’ An hour spent in reviewing the results of 
this period demonstrates the clear-sightedness of Mr. 
Moran, and the vigorous industry of the boys, whose 
thick sketch-books are filled with remarkable pen-and- 





ink studies from Fortuny, Detaille, Meissonier, and 
other great artists. They have had, also, some 
thorough anatomical study. Their contributions to the 
recent Water Color Exhibition attracted interest among 
amateurs and critics, and found ready purchasers. 
Leon’s picture of ** The Market Girl,’’ exhibited at the 
Academy this spring and illustrated herewith, was sold 
for three hundred and fifty dollars. Another charming 
picture in oil, by Leon, represents a little girl, poorly 
clad, sitting on a grassy knoll, looking seaward. She 
is tending her rambling goats ; but even such children 
may dream dreams, by day, sometimes, and she is un- 
conscious of the kid that is browsing at the leafy twig 
in her hand. An umbrella is boldly spread against the 
white cirrus sky, thus ingeniously affording a back- 
ground for modelling the sweet face. 

Both boys have been patient learners, and there is 
ample reason to believe that they will in due time add 
their full share to the family laurels. 


LANDSCAPE PAINTING IN OIL 
COLORS. 





FIRST LESSON, 





IT is taken for granted that the pupil 
is so far! acquainted with the general 
principles of drawing and perspective 
as to be able to apply them with facility 
and certainty to the representation, in 
outline, of a given view or subject. 
This being the case, he will find princi- 
ples and rules laid down in the series of 
three articles of which this is the first, 
which will place within his reach the 
power of securing to himself one of the 
most delightful and agreeable accom- 
plishments. These rules are compress- 
ed within moderate limits ; but he will 
find them sufficient to insure no mean 
proficiency in the practice of the art, if 
he will apply himself to the pursuit with 
thoughtful diligence and patient assi- 
duity. They are abridged from W. Wil- 
liams’ handbook, published by Windsor 
& Newton. 

The implements and materials abso- 
lutely necessary for oil painting are 
neither numerous nor expensive. Oil 
and varnish, a few colors and brushes, 
a palette, a palette-knife, an easel, a 
rest-stick, canvas, and a little chalk, 
will suffice to enable the beginner to 
make his essay. The most convenient 
and advantageous mode of: proceeding 
will be to obtain from any respectable 
dealer one of the usual tin oil-painting 
boxes, fitted completely with the neces- 
sary articles. It will contain, besides 
colors, a set of brushes—comprising 
hog-hair, sable, and badger brushes ; 
a palette, a knife, port-crayon, chalk, 
oil, and varnish. Besides ‘these, there 
must be procured an easel, a mahl-stick, 
a glass slab and muller, and canvas. 

Palettes are made of mahogany, and 
of satin and other light-colored woods : 
they are also made of papier maché, 
prepared with white enamel surface—very useful when 
pale and delicate tints have to be mixed. It is im- 
portant to keep the palette free from indentations and 
scratches, and on no account to neglect cleaning it, the 
color never being aliowed to harden upon the wood. 

The dipper is a small tin cup, made so that it can be 
attached to the palette: it serves to contain oil, var- 
nish, or other vehicle used, as will hereafter be ex- 





plained. 

The palette-knife is the implement with which the 
colors are manipulated on the palette. It is used to 
temper the colors; that is to say, to mix tints and 
arrange them. It should be thin and flexible, tapering 
toward the end, having the handle heavier than the 
blade. 

A square slab of ground glass, in a wooden frame, is 
indispensable, as the colors and tints ought to be tem- 
pered and mixed on it before they are transferred to the 
palette. A glass muller should accompany the slab ; 
it is used to rub up any fine color, which for economy 
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or convenience may be kept in powder, such as pure 


ultramarine, madder lake, etc. 
Two or three flat china tiles, about eight or ten 


inches square, will be found extremely serviceable for 


the purpose of keeping the tints clean and apart from 
each other (the series, for instance, of cold tints from 
the warm ones). 
at instant command a replenishment of the color 
he may be using; a very desirable resource, be- 
cause a color will sometimes, in course of work- 
ing on the palette, become mixed and changed. 
They are also useful to preserve such tints as 
may be mixed but not used in the day’s work ; 


These tiles enable the artist to have 


for the tiles can be immersed, with the colors on 
them, in dishes of water, and so reserved for 
the next painting. 

Easels are of various forms; but the most 
convenient is undoubtedly the rack-easel, which 
allows the painter to raise or lower his work 
with speed and convenience, as occasion may 
require. The commoner and cheaper kind are 
supplied with pegs for this adjustment of the 
height of the work. It is desirable that the easel 
should stand firmly, and not be liable, as is too 
often the case, to be overset by any slight cause. 

The rest, or mahl-stick, is used to rest or guide 
the right hand or arm when particular steadi- 
ness is required, as is the case in the painting of 
small objects and minute details, It is usually 
formed of cane, or lance-wood, and should be 
light, yet firm. The lower end of the stick is 
held in the left hand, while the upper extremity, 
which is covered with a soft round ball or pad 
of leather, to prevent injury, rests on the canvas 
or some other convenient support. 

To paint with effect it is of the first conse- 
quence to have the brushes well selected, and of 
the best quality that can be procured. They are 
of various kinds, but the most useful are the 
hog-hair, sable, and badger brushes. Use a 
well-made, fine, white bristle in larger work, and 
a good red sable for details. 

Canvas is the general material used for paint- 
ing. It is kept prepared in rolls of various 
widths, and is sold also strained on frames of 
any required size. The ground or preparation 
of the canvas should be thin, yet completely cov- 
ering the threads of the fabric; and it should be free 
from projecting lines and knots. 

Oil sketching-paper is an extremely serviceable mate- 
rial for the young artist. It is made of drawing-paper, 
covered with two or three thin coats of oil-color, so as 
to furnish a ground similar to that of prepared canvas. 
It is cheap and portable, and serves very well for early 
attempts, and for preparatory sketches ; for trying the 
efiects of any work previous to 
its commencement, as well 
during its progress. This sketch- 
ing-paper is usually made of the 
imperial size (30 by 21 inches) ; 
and when used, a piece should 
be cut of the required dimen- 
sions, and fastened at the four 
corners, by drawing-pins, to a 
deal drawing-board. The paper 
has this advantage, that, if your 
sketch is required to be pre- 
served, you can readily paste or 
glue it upon canvas, and then 
mount it on a deal stretching- 
frame, when it will present the 
appearance of strained canvas. 

Academy board is a thin mill- 
board, prepared in the same 
manner and adapted to the same 
uses as the prepared paper. It 
is the material on which most of 
the studies made at the Royal \ 
Academy in London are painted, 
hence its name. Being stiffer 
than the paper, it does not re- 
quire to be fastened to a drawing-board. These boards 
are in size about 24 by 18 inches. 

Millboards are thicker than the academy boards, and 
the grounds are prepared with greater care.. They are 
made of a greater variety of sizes, varying from 8 by 6 
inches, to 24 by 20 inches. They are much used in 
sketching in oil-colors from nature, to which purpose 

they are peculiarly adapted. 


as 
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The diluent used to temper and thin the colors, for 
the purpose of bringing them to a proper working 
state, is called a ‘‘ vehicle.”’ All oils or varnishes act 
more or less to the eventual prejudice of the color with 
What is de- 


sired is a vehicle which, while it has an agreeable 


which they are combined for application. 


working quality, shall neither change nor be degraded 
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DRAWN BY LEON 


FROM HIS PAINTING IN THE NATIONAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION, 

by time, nor interfere with the purity of the tints as 
they appear at the moment they are first laid on—a 
vehicle that shall neither perish nor crack as it becomes 
old. 

The linseed and poppy oils are the fixedzoils used 
as vehicles ; turpentine, and, occasionally, spike-laven- 
der ; the latter, however, is seldom employed. 

Of the fixed oils, linseed is in most common use, It 


BEFORE’’ AND ‘‘ AFTER.”’ 


should be of a pale amber color, transparent, and 
limpid ; and, when used in moderately warm weather, 
it should dry ina day. The most valuable qualities of 
linseed oil, as a vehicle, consist in its great strength 
and flexibility. It is by far the strongest oil, and the 
one which dries best and firmest under proper manage- 
ment. 

The next in importance is poppy oil. It is inferior in 
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strength, tenacity, and drying, to linseed oil; but it 
has the reputation of keeping its color better ; and it is 
on this account generally employed in grinding white, 
and most of the light pigments. 

Drying oil is prepared by boiling linseed oil with cer- 
tain oxides and salts of lead, which impart to it a power 
of drying with rapidity. It is employed with those 
colors which do not dry well without being 
forced. Two kinds are prepared—a dark or 
strong drying oil, and a paler and less powerful 
kind, 

Japanners’ gold-size is sometimes employed as 
a powerful means of drying dark and transparent 
colors, which are in general comparatively bad 
driers. 

The volatile oils are destitute of the strength 
of the fixed oils, having scarcely more cementing 
power in painting than water alone. Turpentine 
is a very useful addition to linseed oil, for pre- 
serving the purity of light and bright pigments 
from the change of color to which this oil is 
subject. Owing to their extreme fluidness, the 
volatile oils are generally useful diluents of the 
thicker oils, varnishes, and vehicles; but the 
thin essential oils thus introduced often weaken 
the body of the vehicle, and occasion it to flow 
so much that the colors used therewith will not 
keep their place, rendering the touch of the 
pencil spiritless and uncertain. These proper- 
ties give occasion for the introduction of resin 
and varnish, which communicate a body to oils. 
These vehicles have been compounded under the 
name of ‘* megilps.”’ 

Megilps possess a geijatinous texture, which 
enables them, while flowing freely from the pen- 
cil, yet to keep their place in painting and glaz- 
ing. The megilp generally in use —which, how- 
ever, may be purchased ready prepared—is formed 
by mixing together equal parts of strong mastic 
varnish and drying oil. After remaining undis- 
turbed for a few minutes, it assumes a gelatinous 





texture, resembling a thin, transparent, amber- 
colored jeliy. 
Mastic varnish is simply a solution of gum- 
mastic in turpentine. It is an indispensable re- 
quisite in the modern practice of oil painting, in 
which it is employed, not only as a varnish, but 
as a component part of many of the vehicles in com- 
mon use. 
Copal varnish greatly assists the drying of colors 
It is employed by many artists as a 
It must, how- 


ground in oil. 
vehicle, when diluted with. turpentine. 
ever, be observed that it has the defect of cracking 
when used without sufficient drying or other oil to tem- 
Copal, in dissolving, swells or augments in 
bulk (like glue in water), and 
contracts proportionally in dry- 
ing; it is this property which 
as 


per it. 


disposes it to crack above 
mentioned. 

Having considered the imple- 
ments and inaterials, it is now 
in order to explain the general 
processes and manipulations in 
the production of a painting in 
oil colors. 
distinguished by the technical 
of glazing, impasting, 
scumbling, and handling. 

A glaze is a thin transparent 
film of color, laid upon another 
color to modify the tone, or to 
aid the effect of the latter; the 
work thereby appearing distinct- 
ly through the superimposed 
layer of glaze, from which it re- 
ceives a characteristic hue. 

This process of glazing is ef- 
fected by diluting proper trans- 
parent colors with megilp or 
other suitable vehicle. Thus di- 
luted, these colors are laid upon portions of the work, 
either in broad flat tints or in touches partially and 
judiciously distributed. 

The object of this process is to strengthen shadows, 
and to give warmth or coldness to their hue ; to subdue 
lights that are unduly obtrusive, or to give additional 
color and tone to those that are deficient in force and 


These operations are 


names 


richness. 
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Should it be necessary to lighten the tone of any part 
of the picture, this cannot be done by merely glazing ; 
the tints must first be concealed with brighter colors, 
of sufficient body for that purpose, and the glaze may 
then be applied. 

The glaze should usually be darker than the ground 
color upon which it is to be laid ; arfd, as a rule for the 
application of the principle of glazing, it may be ob- 
served that the first painting of the picture should be 
brighter than the subject may require, in order that the 
subsequent glazings may lower and obscure it to a 
proper and effective degree of tone. 

It has been observed that glazing is generally effect- 
ed by the application of diluted transparent colors ; but 
occasionally semi-transparent colors are used for this 
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purpose, provided they be first rendered sufficiently 
transparent by the admixture of a large proportion of 
vehicle. These latter glazings are capable of being ap- 
plied with excellent effect, where it may be necessary 
to modify the tones of those parts of the picture which 
do‘not appear satisfactory, or to produce particular 
effects, such as representations of smoke, dust, mists, 
and the like. It must, however, be carefully observed, 
that extreme caution is necessary in glazing with opaque 
colors ; because, if thus used in excess they will deteri- 
orate the picture by destroying its transparency. 

And it may further be observed that the successful 
application of this, as well as of any other important 
principle, will depend upon experience and judgment. 
The acknowledged object of the process is the attain- 
ment. of harmony, force, and brilliancy, to correct what 
is ‘imperfect, and to perfect what is so far correct but 
incomplete ; and hence the temptations to its use are 
exceedingly seductive. But when it is acknowledged 
also that its injudicious use often produces that leathery 
discoloration so painful to the eye, and sometimes even 
an absolute and dull monotony, it can scarcely excite 
surprise that the student is earnestly recommended to 
great caution in his first essays in glazing. Assuredly 
the process cannot be altogether discarded ; but it may 
be laid down as a rule, that it should not be indiscrimi- 
nately used, when other modes answer the same pur- 
pose ; for, after all, it is preferable to obtain transpar- 
ency by solid painting rather than by glazing. 

Should a glazing produce a result different from what 
was intended or expected, the glaze may easily be re- 
moved by a rag, or, if the spot be small, by the finger, 
provided the removal be effected immediately, that is, 
before the glaze has had time to fasten itself upon, or 
to soften, the color on which it is laid ; and in no case 
must glazing be attempted before the colors, over 
which it is laid, have become perfectly dry and firm. 
In oil painting, the shadows, or dark portions of the 





picture, are painted thinly ; while the lights are laid on and too accurate drawing, they lose the effect. of dis- 


or ‘‘ impasted,’’ with a full pencil and a stiff color. 

In the lights of the foreground, and of parts not in- 
tended to be remote, or to “‘ retire,’’ the *‘ impasting”’ 
should be bold and free ; while, in the more brilliant 
lights, it cannot well be too solid. There is, however, 
a reasonable limit to the practice : since actual protu- 
berance or prominence of the paint itself will, in cer- 
tain lights, produce a false shadow, and therefore a bad 
and false effect. This will be understood, from observ- 
ing that the loading of thick masses of color upon the 
picture, so as to make them project considerably from 
the surface, is done with the view of their being strong- 
ly illuminated by light actually incident upon the pic- 
ture, and of thus mechanically aiding in the production 
of roundness and relief, or in giving a sparkling effect 
to polished objects or glittering points. 

But this artifice must be had recourse to sparingly 
and cautiously, else it defeats its own object, and pro- 
duces a coarse and vulgar air and effect. 

The palette-knife has always been a favorite instru- 
ment of this ** impasting’’ or laying on of color, capable 
as it is of producing an agreeable brightness on, and of 
giving an appropriate flatness to, the pigment. <A 
clear and appropriate tint, for instance, skilfully swept 
across a sky by these means, often produces a surpris- 
ingly brilliant and charming effect. None, however, 
let it be carefully observed, but the most experienced 
hands should attempt this most difficult and dangerous 
process. 

Scumbling, the opposite process to that of glazing, 
is done by going lightly over the work with an opaque 
tint, generally produced by an admixture of white. 

For this purpose a hog-hair brush is usually em- 
ployed, charged with color but sparingly ; and with it 
the tints are drawn very thinly, and somewhat loosely, 
over the previous painting, which, be it observed, 
should, as in the case of glazing, be dry and firm. 
Scumbling is used to modify certain effects, by render- 
ing the portion to which it is applied cooler, grayer, 
and in fact less defined than it was before, and to give 
air and distance to objects that seemed too near. It is 
thus of service both in correcting a tendency to muddi- 
ness or dirtiness of color, and to what may be called 
hardness or over-distinctness of detail, and in weaken- 
ing the force of colors that are too powerful, by soft- 
ening and uniting such tints as may be too violently 
contrasted. 

It will be thus seen that the judicious combination of 
scumbling and glazing will produce richness, brillian- 
cy, and transparency ; and that thus each is, to some 
extent, calculated to remedy the defect produced by the 
too free use of the other. 

Let it be borne in mind that it is desirable to avoid, 
as far as possible, scumbling over shadows, as an inex- 
perienced hand might thus destroy their transparency. 

By ‘‘ handling’ is meant the mechanical use of the 
pencil, or brush ; exhibiting the artist’s power of adapt- 
ing certain modes and processes in the expression and 
representation of the different textures of objects, such 
as foliage, wood, water, and so on. ‘* Handling’’ is 
not merely a freedom or playfulness of the pencil, or 
brush, but a power of justly delineating the form of the 
object intended ; for it must be remembered that, in 
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painting, the brush is ¢onstantly employed in drawing 
forms. Hence every painter falls into a manner or 
style of painting as peculiar to himself as is his hand- 
writing ; and his brush ought, therefore, to be as much 
under his command in painting as his pen is in writing. 
The young artist should not, however, be led away by 
his desire to display spirit, so as to leave the marks of 
his pencil everywhere visible. This is to be particularly 
guarded against in distant objects; where distinctness 
is rather to be avoided ; for, by too much pencilling, 





tance. , 

The position of a painter at his easel should be such 
that his work may receive the light from his left, falling 
upon it only from the upper part of the window of his 
painting-room, the lower part being darkened by a 
piece of green baize, or by any other suitable means. 
A light which proceeds from the north is best, because, 
in our latitude, it is most uniform throughout the day. 
If, however, this is not practicable, it may be enough 
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to paint in a light not under the direct rays of the sun. 
In landscape, it is usual to work from a drawing or 
sketch previously taken from nature, which need not, 
therefore, be placed in any particular light, as in the 
case of the model of the portrait painter. But it is 
advisable that the young artist should test the quaiity 
and power of the light under which he paints, by occa- 
sionally taking his work into other rooms, and so view- 
ing it under ‘different positions and aspects ; he may 
else be misguided by the. peculiar appearance which 
paintings sometimes assume ; for the striking effects of 
a too confined light, in a partially darkened room, may 
cause him to give to his shadows a force and intensity 
which may be weak and insipid, when the work is 
viewed in the fulflight of day ; and, conversely, color- 
ing executed in too broad a light may appear coarse 
and harsh, when seen under another aspect, in a light 
modified and subdued. 

Again: reflections from the internal objects, and 
from the wall and furniture of the painting-room, must 
be avoided, for they embarrass and deceive. In fact, 
the larger the room the better ; and it should be kept 
as free from dust as possible. 

Accuracy of drawing is of the first importance ; and 
any test of accuracy in this respect is most desirable. 

Errors in drawing may be readily detected by the aid 
of a looking-glass ; for, if the image of a picture pre- 
sent anything unsatisfactory to the eye, the picture it- 
self requires correction in that particular. The cause 
is too obvious to need explanation. 

The following rule cannot be too stringently en- 
forced : Cautiously avoid contracting habits of inatten- 
tion, both in the arrangement and in the putting away 
of your materials. Neglect. and carelessness, in this 
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respect, are marks of a weak and slovenly mind—of a 
mind incapable of attaining habits of method and order. 

The next lesson will instruct the reader how to begin 
his picture, carry it through its first, second, and third 
paintings, with suggestions as to the colors and tints to 
be used for its different parts. 


SKETCHING FROM NATURE. 


MR. WALTER SEVERN lectured at the London In- 
Stitution recently on ‘* Sketching from Nature,’ with 
practical illustrations. The art of painting in water- 
colors in direct imitation of nature, he remarked, is in 
its origin and present perfection, emphatically English. 
As Mr. Ruskin has said, it is only by rapid and frequent 
sketching that it can be acquired. The lecturer went 
on to say that the sketcher should study comfort in his 
arrangements, that there might be nothing to distract 
his attention from his work. The lesson should not 
exceed about two hours and a half. Having chosen 
nis subject, he was himself in the habit of erecting his 
umbrella tent, such as they saw pitched on the plat- 
form, and seating himself on his canvas-covered tripod, 
with all needful appliances well at hand. 
gave instructions as to the arrangement and mixing of 
colors, with- remarks on the painting of shadows: in 
the afternoon and at sunrise they should be painted 
cool, but warm in broad daylight. 
to show the various ways of rendering the lights, with 
observations on stippling, hatching, rubbing, and taking 


The lecturer 


Thence he passed 


out, recommending the student to provide himself with 
plenty of clean rags. 
putting of one color underneath another, instead of 
mixing the two; to this practice was due the perman- 


Glazing was explained as the 


ence of the works of the old masters, owing to their 
having escaped chemical changés caused by mixing 
colors, The effects of glazing Mr. Severn illustrated 
by a sketch of his own, a cliff scene in the island of 
Sark. To catch the idea of tone, the learner should 
look at nature with the eye of an engraver who has to 


reproduce a scene without the help of color. The stu- 


SKETCH. BY PERCY MORAN. 
dent should try to make his picture tell a story, if only 
the incidence of a sunbeam. Real art was nature dis- 


tilled in man’s alembic. No two artists saw nature in 


exactly the same light, though all copied her conscien- 
tiously. He would urge students to lose no opportunity 
of observing nature, and to take plenty of notes. They 
would thus be never less alone than when alone. 








THE GLORY, NIMBUS, AND AUREOLA. 


THE golden “ glory’ found in ‘* old masters”’ is a kind 
of halo, supposed to emanate from the head or body of 
When it surrounds the head it isa 


divine persons, 


nimbus, when it envelops the body it is an aureola. 
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The ‘‘glory’’ also applies to the union of both. The 
symbols, emblems, and legends employed in early 
Christian art form a curious and extensive study. The 


various forms and attributes of the glory are a most 
important branch of this interesting subject. In classi 
cal times it was a great honor to have a portrait paint- 

ed on acircular golden shield, and suspended 
The dis- 


and those 


in temples and other public places. 


tinction was conferred upon heroes 


who had served their country : Greek inscrip- 
tions decreeing these honors are still in exist- 
ence. In course of time, from the head being + 
painted on a circular gold shield, the shield 

was attached to the head alone in full-length 

representations. This is the origin of the nim- 
bus, which frequently ap- 
pears in pagan pictures, 
especially those discov- 
ered at Herculaneum and 
Pompeii. Little disks, 
attached like flat hats to 
the heads of their statues, 


by 


were also employed 
the sculptors as a mark 
of distinction and sancti- 
ty, although in 
times sculptors had em- 


earlier 


ployed the same kind of 
plates over their statues 
simply to protect them 
from rain or the ordure 
of birds in the open air. 
Some painters, from see- 
ing the effect of these 
plates on the statues, imi- 


* SUNSHINE 


tated them in actual per- 


spective ‘in their pictures, while others (the 
earlier ones probably) kept them flat and _per- 
fectly round, as in the works of Giotto and 
Cimabue, 


The 


was at first some opposition to its introduc- 


nimbus being of pagan origin, there 


tion into Christian art. But after the eleventh 

century it was invariably employed to distin- 

guish sacred personages, as the Saviour, the 
Virgin Mary. angels, apostles, saints, and martyrs. 
Nimbi are sometimes of various colors in stained-glass 
windows. They are of various forms; the most fre- 
quent is that of a circular halo, within which are vari- 
ous enrichments, distinctive of the persons represent- 
ed. In that of Christ it contains a cross more or less 
enriched ; in subjects representing events before the 
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Resurrection, the cross is of a simpler form than in his 
glorified state. The nimbus most appropriate to the 
Virgin Mary consists of a circlet of small stars ; angels 
wore a circle of small rays, surrounded by another cit- 
cle of quatrefoils, or roses, interspersed with pearls. 
Those for saints and martyrs were similarly adorned ; 
but in the fifteenth century it was customary to inscribe 
the name of the particular saint, and especially those of 
the apostles, round the circumference. A nimbus of 
rays diverging in a triangular direction, which occurs 
but seldom before the fourteenth century, is attached 
to representations of the Eternal Father ; and his sym- 
bol, the hand in the act of benediction, was generally 
encompassed by a nimbus. 

When the nimbus is depicted of a square form, it in- 
dicates that the person was living when delineated, and 
is affixed as a mark of honor and respect. From the 
twelfth to the fifteenth century the nimbus appears as a 
broad golden band behind the head, composed of con- 
centric circles, frequently enriched with precious stones, 

After this it was defined merely with a line or thread 
of gold, sometimes quite round, sometimes as a small 
disk in flattened As an ‘attribute of 
power, it was often attached to the heads of evil spirits 
Satan The 
larged nimbus, which surrounds the whole hody, is 


perspective. 


and himself. use of the aureola, or en- 
much more limited than that of the nimbus, being con- 
fined to the persons of the Almighty, Jesus, and the 
Virgin Mary. Sometimes, however, it is seen envelop- 
ing the souls of saints and of I.azarus. 

That in which Christ is 
represented, and which was a very early symbol of 


The aureola varies in form. 


him, is called ‘* vesica piscis,’’ from the elliptical form 
resembling a Then there is the ‘* divine oval’ 
the When the person is 
seated, the aureola is circular ; sometimes it takes the 


fish. 
and ‘mystical almond.” 
form of a quatrefoil, each lobe encompassing the head, 
the feet, or the arms; and it is frequently intersected 
by a rainbow, upon which is seated Jesus or the Virgin 
Mary. 

FRIENDS AS ‘** MODELS.” 

IN one of his literary sketches N. P. Willis says: 
‘If you have an artist for a friend, he makes use of 
vou while you call to ‘ sit for the hand’ of the portrait 
on his easel. Having a preference for the society of 
artists myself, and frequenting their studios consider- 
ably, I know of some hundred and fifty unsuspecting 
gentlemen on canvas who have procured for posterity 
and their children portraits of their own heads and dress- 
coats to be sure, but of the hands of other persons.,”’ 
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IN THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 

There are many curious stories told of the expedients 
resorted to by artists to obtain sittings, not only for the 
hands, but for almost every other part of the body. 
Robert Kempt, in ‘* Pencil and Palette,’’ says ; “* We 
know a lady who in figure bears a strong resemblance 
to acertain popular princess nearly related to her Ma- 
jesty the Queen. When a distinguished artist, now 
dead, was commissioned to paint the ceremony of a 
royal marriage some years ago, this lady, who was a 
friend of the painter, ‘ sat’ for her bare shoulders, on 
which the artist painted the head and likeness of the 
princess in question. When Harlow was painting his 
celebrated picture of ‘ The Trial of Queen Katherine’ 
(known also as ‘ The Kemble Family,’ from its intro- 
ducing their portraits), Mrs. Siddons, it is said, gave 
the artist only one sitting. It would appear that the 
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great actress held her uplifted arm frequently, in fact, 
until she could raise it no longer, and the majestic limb 
was finished from another original. The notion of Jack- 
son sitting for a female face to his brother-artist Wilkie 
is amusing enough. One day Jackson chanced to look 
in on Wilkie, who was then engaged on his celebrated 
picture ‘ The Blind Fiddler.’ ‘Oh,’ Said Wilkie, ‘I am 
glad to see you ; I just want amodel. Sit down ; that’s 
a good fellow!’ Jackson, who was then in the prime 
of life, complied, and in the result was not a little 
amused to find that Wilkie had used him as a model for 
a woman in his picture—the grandmother with the child 
upon her lap, next to the fiddler on the left of the pic- 
ture. The artist of course avoided making prominent 
the male characteristic of the sitter’s face, but the like- 
ness was patent to those personally acquainted with 
the features of the original.”’ 


Gir Print Gallertor, 


LATE ETCHINGS IN “L'ART.” 











Ir is hardly too much to say~that, as regards its 
etchings, the quarterly volume of ‘‘ L’Art,’’ just re- 
ceived from Mr. J. W. Bouton, the American agent of 
the French publishers, is the strongest that we re- 
member. Out of the twenty plates only three or four 
are below the average standard of excellence, while of 
the remainder there are at least half a dozen of extra- 
ordinary merit. 

A curious plate by Felix Buhot represents a series of 
All sorts of strange 
effects are produced by the use of sulphur, acids, and 
the scraper. Strong contrasts and great brilliancy are 
obtained, but it is only the end which justifies the 
means employed, and we caution young etchers against 
attempting such experiments as are here employed. 

From this curious, although pleasing performance, it 
is with pleasure that one turns to the work of Ferdi- 
nand Leenhoff. This distinguished Dutch sculptor, 


_who, as some of our readers know, made some remark- 
? . . . ° 
able terra-cotta fireplace decorations, with life-size hu- 


man figures, in the grand salon in Prince Demidoff’s 
Parisian palace, interprets the painting of ‘* A Village 
Interior,’’ exhibited by his countryman, Joseph Israels, 
in the Salon of 1876. The plate is remarkably well, 
etched, the values particularly being admirably pre- 
served and very carefully graded. By the same skilful 
hand we have a powerful reproduction of Rembrandt’s 
*“*Man at Arms,’’ from the San Donato Gallery, and 
the portrait of an old lady—the etcher’s grandmother. 
**Golgotha,’’ a masterpiece after Rembrandt, repre- 
senting the crucified Christ, is superbly etched by M. 
Gaucherel, the accomplished art director of ** L’Art.”’ 

Rajon’s etching of Gainsborough’s famous ‘‘ Blue 
Boy” is almost as remarkable as a color effect in black 
and white as is the original in its wonderful blues. In 
looking at'this work one surely need not regret that the 
interpretation of the same subject by Waltner, who 
was first intrusted with the commission, was not al- 
lowed ‘to see the light of day. Certainly it could have 
been ‘no better than this. 

David Requier’s *‘ Monk at Prayer,’’ after J. J. 
Weertz’s painting, is altogether a grand production, 
rich in color, bold in execution, and admirable in mod- 
elling. It would lock well framed for a wall. 

For beauty of color the most remarkable work in the 
volume is Gaujean’s interpretation of Antonio Moro’s 


‘picture in the Louvre uf Louis Del Rio and his two sons 


at prayer. The representation of the various textures 
introduced in this plate shows profound technical knowl- 
edge. The study of such a work amounts almost to 
an education in the wonderful possibilities of the needle 
and-the acid bath. Hardly inferior to this is Koepping’s 
reproduction of Titian’s well-known portrait of Francis 
I. in the Louvre. Compared with such masterly pro- 
ductions Millais’ *‘ Child Eating a Waffle,” after Maas’ 
picture, seems tame and labored, and Hazeltine’s care- 
ful *‘ Venice’ from the Lido,’’ commonplace. But 
surely unworthy of a place in the volume is Charles 
Courtry’s blundering misinterpretation of ‘‘ The Sleep- 
ing Servant,’’ after Van der Meer’s picture in the re- 
cent Wilson sale. The perspective of the foreground 
is unintelligible, and the etcher apparently has con- 
founded part of the woman’s dress with the woodwork 
of the table and the.slipping table-cover. .The plate 
was probably finishel in a hurry to be in time for the 





Wilson sale; for while some parts are worthy of Mr. 
Courtry’s professional reputatiun and are minutely com- 
pleted, others are quite slighted. 





MERYON AND TURNER ETCHINGS. 





AT-a recent print sale at Christie's in London a 
large collection of the etchings of Méryon and other 
prints was sold. Out of one hundred and fifty Méryons 
a few were of fine quality. The ordinary published 
state of ‘‘ Le Pont Neuf et la Samaritaine’’ fetched £10, 
the same of the *‘ Pont au Change vers 1784”’ selling for 
£9 9s. Both are after Nicolle, and among the best of 
Méryon’s smaller work. A fine impression of the 
always rare subject, ‘* Entrée du Couvent des Capucins 
frangais & Athénes,’’ in the second state, brought £12 
12s. (Fine Art Society) ; a not very brilliant impression 
of the ‘* Stryge,’’ called in the sale catalogue ‘‘ second 
state,’’ but really the first, fell for £11 11s. A good 
impression of *‘ Le Pont Neuf’’ reached £11 Ios. ; anda 
very bright impression of ‘‘ Le Pont au Change,”’ in the 
first state, with the balloon *' Speranza,’’ £15 15s. 
(Horne)’; an impression of the ‘‘ Abside,’’ described in 
the sale catalogue as in the second state, but really in 
the third, with the date erased, fell for £11 ; while a 
magnificent impression of the second state of that sub- 
ject—the state immediately before that in which the 
date was erased—was properly appreciated by connois- 
seurs, and reached the suin of £25 4s. (Noseda). 

Of the highly prized impressions of ‘‘ The Liber 
Studioruin”’ of Turner, sold the same day, we note the 
*“Castle above the Meadows,’’ commonly known as 
‘* Oakhampton’’—a very pleasant impression—£10 Ios. 
(Addington) ; ‘* The Little Devil's Bridge,’’ £21 (Wal- 
ler) ; *‘ The Leader Sea-piece,’’ £14 3s. 6d. ; ‘‘ Lon- 
don, from Greenwich,’’ a tolerable impression, £11 
(Agnew) ; ** The Junction of the Severn and Wye,"’ a 
beautiful impression, undoubtedly in the second state, 
£14 14s. (Agnew) ; ‘‘ Woman at a Tank,’’ sometimes 
called ** Hindoo Ablutions,’’ £12 2s. (Waller) ; ‘‘ The 
River Wye,’’ £19 gs. (Whitehead) ; and ‘* The Source 
of the Arveron,”’ a fine first state, £21 (Colnaghi). 


PROTECTION FOR PRINT-BUYERS. 





NEARLY all the plates of importance which are pro- 
duced in Great Britain, France, Germany, and the 
United States «re now published under the regulations 
of the Printsellers’ Association, of London. As this is 
greatly in the interest of buyers of engravings and etch- 
ings, we summarize, from The Artist, the aims and 
objects of this Association, showing what it does for 
the protection of the public as well as what it does not. 

Members are elected by ballot ; publishers pay 20 
guineas the first year, and Io guineas annually subse- 
quently ; ordinary members pay 2 guineas a year. 

Upon a publisher being about to issue any plate, the 
price of the artist’s proofs of which is to be above 
31s. 6d., he fills up one of the ‘* declaration’’ forms, 
which sets out a description of the work sufficient to 
identify it, and the full number of the proofs, in each 


state, that it is his intention to strike off. Upon re- 


ceipt of this by the secretary, that official at once takes 
this declaration to two independent members of the com- 
mittee, who countersign it. Once in the hands of the 
secretary this declaration is unalterable under any pre- 
tence whatever, and becomes his instructions as to the 
number of proofs to which he is permitted to affix the 
stamp of the Association. 

There is no limit whatever to the number of proofs 
that the publisher may choose to declare. ,As many 
as he *‘ declares’ he is entitled to have,.stamped, but 
not a single copy. beyond. 

The fact of the stamp being upon a proof affords no 
indication that the plate from which it was printed is a 
fine engraving : this.isa matter which the buyer’s own 
knowledge must enable him to decide, or he must de- 
pend upon the judgment of others ; but what the stamp 
does is to assure him that he is about to buy, or has 
bought, one or more of an ascertainable fixed number 
of proofs. 

If every proof buyer would request to see a copy of 
the ‘‘ declaration’’ of any plate he may contemplate 
purchasing, he would materially assist in exercising a 
desirable check against the printing of excessive num- 
bers of proofs by some few houses. 

Whenever the public choose to buy unstamped proofs 
of etchings or engravings issued since the establishment 


of the Association, they must be aware that they are 
preferring to place their impligit confidence in the State- 
ment of some individual or firm of individuals (who 
may be strictly honorable men, and well worthy of that 
confidence) as to the number of proofs which have 
been, or are to be, struck off. 

Many, no doubt, are worthy this confidence ; but yet 
it is as well the public should be fully alive to the na- 
ture of the temptation which is resisted by these gen- 
tlemen who hold aloof from the control of the Associa- 
tion. Their position is analogous to that which would 
be occupied by the printer of Bank of England notes, 
were the bank directors to be satisfied with the assur- 
ance of that functionary as to the number of notes that 
he and the issuing clerk had put into circulation. 

The following English works have been issued, or 
announced for immediate issue, by the firms stated. 
Those marked with an asterisk [*] are members of the 
Printsellers’ Association : 


* Thos. Agnew & Sons.—‘' The Wayfarers,"’ by Fred. Walker, 
A.R.A.; etched by C. Waltner; 245 by 17%; A.P. on What- 
man's paper 400 at 12 gs.; present. on do. 25; B.L. on Japanese 
Ioo at 6 gs.; L.P. on India 300 at 4 gs.; prints 2 gs. 

*H. Blair Ansdell.—'*‘ Duck Shooting” (Irish retriever and 
wild duck), by Richd. Ansdell, R.A.; eng. by J. Cother Webb; 
mixed; 17% by 11%; A.P. 250 at 3 gs.; present. 25; B.L. 100 
at 1% gs.; prints ros. 6d. 

Dowdeswell & Dowdeswell.—‘' The Wandering Minstrel,’’ by 
Birket Foster ; 7 by 8%; etch. ; remarque proofs numbered and 
signed 30 at 5 gs.; A.P. 100 at 4 gs.; lettered p. numbered at 
2gs.; prints: g. ‘‘ The Theologians,” after H. Helmick; etch. 
by Léon Richeton. from the painting exh. R.A. 1879; 15% by 
12% ; 25 remarque pr. numbered and signed at 4 gs. ; 100 A.P. 
at 3 gs.; prints 1 g. ‘‘A Relic of the Past,’’ mezzotint by J. 
Lumsden Propert; 14% by 9%; A.P. 100, numbered and signed, 
at 4 gs.; plate destroyed. ‘‘ Rush Harvest,” etch. by H. R, 
Robertson; 12 by 7; 10 remarque proofs vellum at 3 gs.; 50 
— on Japanese at 2 gs.; 50 proofs on Creswick (with water 
ily) t g.; plate destroyed. ‘*La Boucherie,” etch, by Léon 
Lhermitte; 6% by 7; 12. A.P. numbered and signed at 2 gs. 
‘Portrait of Rembrandt,” after the painting by Rembrandt in 
the Natl. Gal. ; etch. by C. Waltner; 14% by 18; 50 proofs on 
vellum (all sold) ; 150 proofs on Japanese atg gs. ‘‘ Lady Cam- 
den,” after Sir Joshua Reynolds; etch. by C. Waltner; 14% by 
19% ; 126 proofs vellum at Io gs. ; 150 proofs Japanese at 8 gs. 

*Goupil & Co.—‘' Alone” (the evening ot the wedding); by E. 
Tofano; eng. A. & E. Varin; mixed; 13% by 22; A.P. 152 at 
8 gs.; B.L. 100 at 4 gs.; I.P. at 2 gs.; plain prints 1% gs. 

*L. H. Lefevre.—*' An Old Monarch” (a Nubian lion's head) ; 
by Rosa Bonheur; eng. W. H. Simmons; mixed; 15 by 18; 
A.P. 175 at § gs.; present. 25; B.L. none; L.P. 100 at 2 gs. ; 
prints 1 g. 


PRICES OF RARE ENGRAVINGS. 





THE following prices were paid at a recent sale in 
London of engravings coilected by Robert C. Mawley : 


F. Burnet.— The Challenge,” after Landseer (artist's proof), 
£39 18s. (Agnew). 

S. Cousins, R.A.—‘' A Midsummer Night's Dream,” after ditto 
(artist's proof, signed by painter), £30 9s. (Vokins); ‘* Bolton 
Abbey,” after ditto (artist's proof), £36 15s. (Graves). 

B. P; Gibbon.-—'' Suspense," after ditto (rare state, with the 
Lamb), £21 (Vokins); ‘‘ The Shepherd's Grave,” after ditto 
(first state), £28 7s. (Vakins); ‘‘ The Chief Mourner,” after 
ditto (first state), £22 28. ¢Vokins). 

T. Landseer, A.R.A,—‘' The Deer Pass,"’ after ditto (artist's 
proof), £38 17s. (Vokins) ; ‘‘ Laying down the Law,” after ditto 
(before any letters, rare state), £51 9s. (Graves); ‘‘ The Mon- 
arch of the Glen,” after ditto (artist's proof, signed by painter 
and engraver), £64 1s. (McClean); ‘‘Not Caught Yet,” after 
ditto (artist's proof, before any letters), £24 13s. 6d. (Vokins) ; 
“Night and Morning,” after ditto (artist's proof), £42 (Graves). 


A. Lefevre— ‘The Immaculate Conception,” after Murillo 
(artist's proof), £30 9s. 6d. (Lausser). 

C. G. Lewis.—‘* Tne Sanctuary,” after Landseer (artist's proof, 
toda Peper). £21 (Agnew). 

F. Longhit.—'‘ The Sposalizio,” after Raphael (proof, with 
the verses), £34 (Ellis). 

Raphael Morghen.—'' Aurora,” after Guido (proof, first state), 
£81 (Goupil). 


N. Schiavoni.—'* ‘Vhe Assumption of the Virgin,” after Titian 
(proof with the Polish eagle), £39 10s. (Goupil). (Another artist's 
proof, a different property, was disposed of to same purchaser for 


_ 38 gs. 


P. Toschi.—'' Lo Spasimo di Sicilia,"’ after Raphael (proof be- 
fore S.P.Q.R., on banner), £28 7s. (Goupil). 

F. G. Wille—‘‘Les Musiciens Ambulans," after Dietrich 
(proof with arms), £21 (Walford). 

J. T. Willmore, A,R.A.—'‘ Mercury and Argus,” after Tur- 
ner (artist's proof), £21 (Agnew). 


A LIBRARY edition of Sir Edwin Landseer's works, 
to be issued in parts, uniform in size with the engraved 
works of Sir Joshua Reynolds and of Gainsborough, 
already brought out, is announced by Messrs. Henry 
Graves & Co., of London. Each part will contain four 
plates, about 54 by 7. 





Mr. HOWARD HELMICK, of London, is working on 
a series of six etched likenesses of Carlyle, reproductions 
of portraits and sketches in the possession of the fami- 
ly, and covering a period of about fifty years, 





AN exhibition of etchings under the auspices of.the 
New York Etching Club will be held at the National 
Academy of Design during the month of. February, 
1882, in conjunction with the annual exhibition of the 
American Water Color Society. Contributions will he 
received from all etchers in the United States. 
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THE STYLE OF “ THE EMPIRE,” 


PERHAPS the most 
characteristic period in 
the history of furni- 
ture in France is that 
of the first Napoleon. 
The style of the Em- 
pire is entirely differ- 
ent from that of any 
reign that preceded it. 
Up to that time we 
find that forms of fur- 
niture, following the 


‘ 

( logic of events, were 
HH © derived from the pre- 
A vious architectural 

: models. Not so in the 





style of the Empire. 
This is distinct, it be- 
ing based almost ag- 
gressively on the models of the an- 
It owes its origin to one man 
—Charles Percier. We might say, per- 
haps, to two men, for Pierre Fontaine 


DECORATIVE PANEL, DESIGNED BY 
PERCIER AND FONTAINE, 


cients. 


worked so assiduously in collaboration 
with his friend Percier that their names 
It is 
surprising what a complete mastery 
these young men in a few years con- 
trived to exercise over the tastes of 
their day. 


can hardly be mentioned apart. 


to this time (1789) there was not a single collection of 
paintings and sculpture open to the public. Hitherto 
artists who kad not been to Italy knew nothing of 
Greek art but what they could learn from such traves- 
ties of the originals as were to be seen in the park of 
Versailles, or, what were worse, the engravings pub- 
lished in such books as that of David Leroy, already 
mentioned, or ‘* The Antiquities of Athens,’’ a then 
famous English work by which the sculptures of the 
Parthenon were first made known in Paris. 

The only notable authenticated Greek statues owned 
by France at this time were the ‘* Jason,”’ the ‘* Venus 
d’Arles,”’ the 
Versailles,’ and these were jealously guarded in the 
Versailles gallery, permission to reproduce them, or 
even to make studies of them, being rigidly withheld. 
The paintings of the Palais Royal, and the very poor 
collection of plaster casts belonging to the academy and 
serving for the instruction of the pupils there, were the 


‘*Germanicus,’’ and the ‘* Diane de 


sole objects for study accessible to the young artists of 


the day. Following this depressing void came the tri- 








Charles Percier was, in the strictest 
sense of the term, a self-made man. 
He was born in Paris in 1764, of poor 
parents, who, with the cares of main- 
taining a large family, were able to 
give him little education. Springing 
from the people, it was by sheer force 
of perseverance, patience, and untiring 
industry that he emancipated himself 
from the humble sphere of his surround- 
ings; His father, by 
was porter at one of the gates of the 


birth a Swiss, 
Tuileries, and was gradually promoted 
to a post in the interior of the palace 
Young Percier, 
very early age showed aptitude in draw- 
ing, frequently visited him here, and, 
going home filled with vivid recollections 
of what he had seen, industriously re- 
corded his impressions with pencil and 


grounds, who at a 
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paper. He could hardly then have 
dreamt with what importance his name 
would hereafter be identified with the 
embellishment of the famous palace. 
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CARPET DESIGNING IN AMERICA. 


THE progress made in the manufacture of American 
carpets has been specially marked in the history of our 
native industries. The mechanical perfection of the 
fabric lies naturally in the way of our national develop- 
ment. It is certain that the American body Brussels 
and Wiltons fully equal the English goods. A dealer 
who used to import body Brussels from his own 
English looms has given up the importation, and now 
buys his goods in this country from other manufac- 
turers, finding no sale for the English carpets, notwith- 
standing their prestige, over the equally good and 
cheaper American carpets. 

But it is the improvement in designs and coloring 
seen in our home goods which makes them specially 
worth consideration. Concerning this there are some 
It is customary to refer every- 
thing in the way of artistic value in our manufactures 
to the impetus given by the Centennial Exposition, 
The truth is, that attention was then only called to it, 
and that not so much by comparison 
with foreign goods as by the favor our 
Un- 
questionably the English art revival, 
the efforts of Eastlake, Morris, and 
have had their influence in 
this country. But there is a practical 
element in the American which recog- 
nizes the limit where absurdity and in- 
coherence zsthetic 
sage-greens and strained forms, which 
mark much of his later work find no 
congenial tastes as yet on this side of 
the water, where a certain robustness 


mistaken opinions. 


own work met among foreigners. 


Dresser, 


begin. Morris's 


in art still holds its own. 

The great influences which now tell 
upon our American designs are those 
of Persia and Japan. To the first may 
be attributed the modern use of color 
and geometrical forms; to the latter 
the more restrained use of floral de- 
signs. Persian rugs furnish the sources 
of the one inspiration, and Japanese 
painting that of the other, and both of 
these so successfully that we may well 
afford to dispense as yet with greater 
originality. ‘Those who have examined 
the carpets furnished to the Union 
League Club house from the looms of 
the Bigelow Carpet Company will un- 
derstand how freely and agreeably these 
motives adapt themselves to our needs. 
An example of this is in the carpet of 
the small dining-reoms, whose deep 
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blues, olives, and amber combine with 








After passing a short time in the studio 








of a painter named Lagrenée, his prog- 
ress so gratified his father that a place SOUP 
was found for him in the studio of the 
architect Peyre the younger. It was there he furmed the 
acquaintance of Pierre Fontaine, which ripened into a 
life-long friendship. The lads studied together at the 
Academy of Architecture, under David Leroy, author of 
““ Ruines des plus beaux monuments de la Gréce,”’ and it 
was at this time that Percier formed his great attachment 
for classical models. He won the second prize in 1783, 
and in 1784, at the age of twenty years, the ‘‘ grand 
prix.’” The latter triumph enabled him to go to Italy 
and study at the fountain head of ancient art. His 
friend Fontaine soon joined him in Rome, and the two 
fairly revelled in the delights afforded them by the glo- 
rious treasures of the Holy City. A few years later 
Napoleon's spoils from the museums of Italy were 
brought to Paris, and these doubtless prepared the 
public taste forthe revolution in architectural style in 
which Percier was destined to play so prominent a part. 
The exhibition in Paris of the marvellous sculptures 
from Rome created extraordinary enthusiasm, which is 
not difficult to understand when we remember that up 


TUREEN. 


umphs of Napoleon in Italy, and works of art of every 
kind were then poured into France. The National 
Museum was suddenly enriched with’ antique sculp- 
tures unsurpassed in beauty and rarity, despoiled from 
the noblest collections in Italy. Interest in art became 
arage. Acquaintance with these classical treasures 
gave ‘it direction, and Percier, whose whole soul was in 
the work, proved to be the man of the hour, and, un- 
der the patronage of the Emperor, gave to France its 
‘* Empire’’ style-- not only in decoration and furniture, 
but in silverware, jewelry, and itidustrial art of every 
kind. The objects we have chosen for illustration in 
the present article are of this, the most successful 
period of his career, when, easy in fortune, and with 
the favor of the court, he was able to work untram- 
melled, and present in their best possible form the best 
products of his hand and brain. The outlines of the 
style of ‘‘the Empire’ are generally graceful and the 
detail is often admirable, but, redundant in trifling 
ornament, the style itself is meretricious. 


DESIGNED BY PERCIER FOR THE EMPRESS JOSEPHINE, 


the rich cherry and dark green of the 
walls, leading up to the deep rich tones 
of the ceiling panelled in stamped leath- 
er paper and treated by hand. 
Unfortunately the best of these designs are not easily 
seen in numbers except at the salesrooms. There one 
finds such carpets as are provided by Herter and Mar- 
cotte for the houses which they furnish. Almost all of 
these give some suggestive key to which the mind 
would insensibly refer in providing for the further fur- 
nishing of anrapartment. One of them, for example, 
has a rich orange ground scattered over with small 
palms described in blocks of different colors, leaving the 
ground free within. It is as rich and vigorous in color 
as a tiger's skin, and forbids all association with the 
refined elegance of French brocades and Renaissance 
scrolls. A Japanese design has an amber ground bro- 
ken up with fret-work, and at intervals groups of highly 
conventionalized flowers. These flowers are small, and 
filled in with bits of pure color. With this also one re- 
fuses to associate the naturalistic garlands of French 
draperies and wall-hangings, and at the same time de- 
clines the Persian colors and pale antique tints. This 
clear expression of an idea associated with a certain 
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scheme of color denotes a self-possession in the mind of 
the designer which the practical American prefers, and 
which he holds in common with the French, to whom 
he is allied in matters of taste, rather than ‘with the 
prevailing form of English zstheticism. 

The determination on the part of the manufacturers 
to secure the best designs is seen,in the amount of 
money expended in these alone. An establishment of 
such extent as that of the Bigelow Carpet Company ex- 
pends twenty-five. thousand dollars yearly in wages 
alone to designers. Such firms employ only their 
own men, These are almost exclusively foreigners— 
French, English, and Scotch. But 


art value, in which case there is no doubt of substan- 


tial success. In carpet-designing, as in other things, 
there yet remains room at the top for talent and in- 
dustry, irrespective of sex. 


TAPESTRY PAINTING. 





AN exhibition of tapestry paintings, the first of its 
kind, has Jately been heid by Messrs. Howell & James, 
at their new art galleries in Regent Street, London. 
Some of the works were by professional artists, and 


Danyell, whose copy from the Bargello at Florence was 
‘highly commended.’’ -It may, however, be pointed 
out that in copying ancient tapestry it is hardly neces- 
sary to imitate exactly the faded colors of the original. 
To do this is to work rather in the Chinese than the 
European spirit. 


NEW DECORATIVE METAL CASTINGS. 





MR. JOHN G. Low, of Boston, whose relief art tiles 
have given him an enviable reputation, has lately pro- 
duced some art castings in iron 
with bronze effects which have as- 





there are constantly rising from 
the ranks boys who enter the 
rooms first to grind colors and are 
gradually promoted, according to 
the aptitude they show. It re- 
mains to be seen what the system 
of industrial drawing, such as is 
taught in the common schools, will 
do in this direction. It is well 
known that the artistic value of 
the work of the French. artisan is 
due to the thorough knowledge of 
drawing which is in France made 
a part of every curriculum. . The 
French workman in his Sunday 
stroll in the country sees a spray 
whose form or coloring attracts 
him ; he gathers it, takes it home, 
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tonished every one who has seen 
them. His experiments in this 
direction have been made by the 
Magee Art Castings Company, at 
the foundry of the Magee Furnace 
Company at Chelsea, Mass., who 
have reproduced master- 
pieces of metal work with so much 
skill that even connoisseurs to 
whom they have been submitted 
have, at first sight, taken them for 
bronzes or beaten copper. Some 
good specimens of this work are to 
be seen at the rooms of Mr. Cary] 
Coleman, at the corner of Broad- 
way and Twelfth Street. These in- 
clude a large Cellini shield, profuse- 














some 


case 








copies it, and subsequently adapts 
it to wall-paper, cretonne, chintz. 
or carpets, as may be his trade. 
At present almost all our motives for floral designs are 
drawn from France, whose ski!! and delicacy in this 
direction are seen nowhere else. 
Carpet designing is beginning to occupy the atten- 
tion of women among other branches of decorative 
work. There seems to be no reason why they should 
not succeed in this, if taken up seriously and with prac- 
tical-intent ; and it certainly offers a remunerative field 
‘when they become able to occupy it. This they ought 
to be able to do; the subject of carpets interests no 
class more nearly, and upon them dsually falls the bur- 
den of choice. The difficulty lies, of course, in the few 
opportunities for technical instruction. The Ladies’ 
Art Association has undertaken a class in carpet de- 
signing taught by Mrs. Cory, who has pursued the sub- 
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DECORATIVE PANEL. DESIGNED BY PERCIER. 


ject with much enthusiasm, and in the face of many 
disadvantages, and whose designs are now a constant 
source of profit. The members of the class are all Ja- 
dies, who enter it with a thorough knowledge of draw- 
ing, and their studies are only directed to obtaining the 
technical instruction which will enable them to adapt 
their designs to the limitations prescribed by the ma- 
chinery. “This there is no doubt but that they will be 
able to accomplish. It will probably be, in any case, a 
long time before women will be regularly admitted to 
designing-rooms as men now are, or even as appren- 
tices, as boys are admitted. But having once learned 
how to.submit to manufacturers intelligible, practicable 
designs, it will remain with the individual to give them 





WRITING-TABLE. DESIGNED BY PERCIER. 


others by lady amateurs who havz found in tapestry 
painting an occupation akin to the pleasing art of paint- 
ing on porcelain, already so popular. Severe criticism 
must, it is true, find fault with the purpose of tapestry 
painting. 
against the strict canon to make a wall resemble some- 
thing else, so must it ic a degree more atrocious to 
imitate a sham. 
these rigid doctrines are powerless against fashion, and 
now that fancy has once more declared in favor of 
tapestry, it.is inevitable that the painted hangings so 
much used in the fifteenth and: sixteenth centuries 
should again be produced. The material on which the 
paintings, in imitation of tapestry, are executed is a 
stout ribbed canvas, producing a perfect illusion as to 
texture when it is painted over. It must not be sup- 
posed that the canvas is prepared to receive the colors 
by sizing or in‘ahy other way. It is required to remain 
soft and pliable, and is simply wetted by the artist on 
the spots about to be colored. The colors themselves 
would be better described as dyes than as pigments. 
Very satisfactory results are obtained, and at a cost of 
time, and consequently of money, very much smaller 
than that involved in the production of real tapestry in 
the loom. 

Sir Coutts Lindsay and Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A., who 
acted as judges, awarded numerous prizes, given by 
the Duchess of Teck, the lady patronesses, the judges 
themselves, The Queen (newspaper), The Gazette of 
Fashion, and Messrs. Howell & James. The Duchess 
of Teck’s prize, an enamelled badge, fell to Lady War- 
wick for a fire-screen with monogram and flowers, a 
perfect imitation of the fine tapestry of Beauvais. Miss 
Shoesmith, another amateur, won the lady patronesses’ 
prize with a very original portiére with flowers and 
palms and two handsome screens ; Miss L. E. Cameron- 
Galton took The Queen prize, for amateurs, and Miss 
C. F. Armstrong the prize given by the same news- 
paper for professionals. 

Prizes were also awarded to Miss Emily A. Berridge, 
Miss A. Goodday, Miss S. Lawson, Miss Austin Car- 
ter, Miss Mayo (of the English School of Art at 
Rome), and to Messrs. W. Fourniss, Fred Miller, H 
Ryland, J. S. Donlevy, and M. B, Grenié—the latter of 
whom received the silver medal for the best work ex- 
hibited by a foreign professional, M. Grenié’s work 
was remarkable for richness of color and exact imita- 
tion of the Gobelins style. Inthe opinion of many 
good judges, however, this is not the best school of 
tapestry. Happier models may be selected from the 
ancient Flemish tapestry, the “‘ arras,’’ properly so 
called, in which there is less attempt at ‘‘ modelling," 
and the effect is flatter, and more suited to mural deco- 
ration, .It would seem that the best kind of tapestry 
for imitation is thoroughly appreciated by Captain 


It is an imitation twice removed, and if it be 


But—whether fortunately or not— 





ly decorated, which is plated with 

brass and colored most artistically ; 

another ornamented shield retain- 
ing the iron color of the casting, but buffed on a rag- 
wheel to prevent oxidation, and a pair of small panels, 
after classic bronzes, with leopards in relief, and a charm- 
ing plaque of larger size reproducing a repoussé work 
after one of Teniers’ pictures. Even such fine work as 
a delicately modelled medal, after an antique, and a low 
relief portrait by St. Gaudens, is undertaken with suc- 
cess. As the cost of these plates is not much more 
than that of ordinary castings, we do not see why they 
should not be freely used wherever the latter may be 
employed. Orders have already been taken from 
architects and cabinet-makers for decorative plaques of 
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ARM-CHAIR. DESIGNED BY PERCIER AND FONTAINE. 


this sort. It is to be hoped that those natural enemies 
of good decoration—the stove-makers—may be con- 
verted so far as to recognize at least the profit that 
might accrue to them by introducing such artistic cast~ 
ings into their manufactures. 





COARSE Italian, Greek, or Flemish lace is much used 
for ornamenting furniture, if people are fortunate 
enough to possess it. An Indian or Roman scarf is also 
often used for the same purpose. Sometimes the back 
of the piano underneath is of worked, painted, or plain 
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satin, or some other material, first stretched over a 
square frame fitted to shape, and fixed at thé corner to 
the piano-back. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR GILDING. 





AT the present time there is a great taste for gild- 
ing oak so as to show the grain of the wood. The 
directions given below for this work will apply equally 
to other kinds of gilding. Onl gilding only is used in 
decoration. 

The surface must be carefully sized two or three 
times with good patent or parchment size, which can 
be had prepared for the purpose in a convenient form. 
This is to stop the suction. Plain oak requires more 
sizing than a painted surface, one coat carefully put on 
being sufficient for the Jatter. 

Each coat must be allowed to 


cannot obtain parchment size, isinglass can be used in- 
stead. Gilding done in this manner will last a cen- 
tury, and if properly varnished, longer.. Some ama- 
teurs employ real gold paper, with which they cover 
the panels, and, after having sized it, proceed to paint 
upon it. 


AN ENGLISH ARTIST'S HOME, 


THE superbly decorated home of Sir Frederick Leigh- 
ton, President of the Royal Academy of Fine Arts, has 
recently been finished, and is now the talk of artistic 
London. The greater part of the first floor is devoted 
to the appointments of the studio, and the chief or gar- 
den elevation of the house is governed by its require- 
ments. No care seems to have been spared in provid- 
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ney-pieces are marble, inlaid in geometrical design, and 
the cabinets at the east end, in front of the gallery, are 
from designs of the architect. The heating of the room is 
by three open fireplaces, and the blinds of the Jarge win- 
dow are of dense canvas (of the same color as the walls). 
The already famous ‘** Arab Hall ’’ was built as an 
adjunct to the house for the purpose of exhibiting on 
its wall Sir Frederick's large collection of old tiles from 
Cairo and Constantinople, and Eastern woodwork, as 
well as some stained-glass windows from Damascus. 
The interior is finished with marble, gold mosaic, paint- 
ing and gilding harmoniously combined in the trué spirit 
of Arab magnificence. The capitals of the marble 
shafts are from Mr. Aitchison's designs, and were 
modelled by Mr. Boehm. The large gilt caps were by 
Mr. Caldecott, and the frieze of gold mosaic is from de- 
signs by Mr. Walter Crane. 
The drawing-room was de- 











dry thoroughly before the next 
is applied. The size must be 
used hot, but not allowed to 
boil. Draw the brush across 
the grain of the wood. Usea 
flat camel brush in tin, about 
an inch in width, and always 
wash it after use. When the 
oak panel is quite dry, gold- 








size it with prepared oil gold 
size (sold in small pots). The 
goid size when not in use 
must be kept air-tight. Be 
sure to get it of good quality, 
as on this to a great extent 
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ES signed for the exhibition of 
rag four fine panels of ‘* Morn- 
| ing,’’ *‘ Evening,’’ ‘' Noon, 
| and “* Night,’’ and of a circu- 
lar sketch by De la Croix in 
the ceiling. The chimney- 
3 pieces, cabinets, some of the 
i chairs and bookcases, were 
| specially designed for this 
room by the architect to the 
on house, who also designed the 





















large sideboard and hooded 








mantelpiece in the dining- 
room, ‘ 

The chief material, both for 
the Arab Hall and house, is 





depends the brilliancy of the 





red brick for the walls, with 





gilding. When the parchment 
covering is removed from the 
pot, stir the contents well, 
and paint the surface very 





evenly and thinly with it, cross- 
ing it several times, so that 
the gold size may penetrate 
the interstices of the grain, 
but do not allow it to be suffi- 
ciently thick to stand in ridges. 
This must be avoided, or it 
will never dry properly, and 
the yold will be spoiled. The 
operation is best done in the 
latter part of the day, so as to 
give the size about twelve 








hours to dry. The following 
morning it will be found to 
have a slight ‘* tackiness,’’ 
but it must not be touched, 
except to test when it is dry 
enough, which will be ascer- 
tained by the fingers slightly 
adhering without taking off 





any of the size. 









































red tiles for the roof. A large 
garden extends to the back of 
the house and to the rear of 
Mr. Marcus Stone’s house 
and grounds in the Melbury 
Road, and it adjoins the plot 
occupied by Mr. Val. Prinsep, 
A.R.A. 





COLOR IN INTERIOR 
DECORA TION. 


To the practical decorator 
nothing is more important 
than a keen. appreciation of 
color; yet in how many in- 
stances do we see that con- 





sideration set aside, and other- 
wise good work marred by an 
injudicious arrangement of 
tints. It is usually the case 
that after the wall-paper of a 
room has been chosen the 











The panel is then ready to 
receive the gold. The neces- 
sary materials for gilding are 
books of gold leaf, a cushion 
or pad to lay and cut the gold 
upon, a gilder’s tip to raise. 
the gold with, a gilder’s knife, 
some cotton wool to press the 





























gold down with, a bottle of 












painter devotes a great deal of 
time to the attempt to match 
the color of the paper for the 
purpose of painting the wood- 
work of the room in a corre- 
sponding tint to the walls. 
Such a course is entirely un- 
necessary. The true artist, in- 
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stead of matching the paper, 





parchment size, and a mop. 
Open the book of gold care- 
fully, and blow out a few 
leaves (not more than will be 
required for immediate use) 
on to the screened part of the cushion, holding the 
cushion on the thumb of the left hand by the strap 
underneath. Then with the knife raise one leaf, and 
place it flat on the other part of the cushion, assisting 
with the breath. When it is flat the gold can be cut into 
convenient sizes by drawing the edge of the knife gently 
across it. Lift the pieces of gold by means of the tip, 
holding it between thumb and forefinger of the right 
hand, and laying the hairs flatly on the pieces. Occa- 
sionally draw the tip across your hair, so as to attract 
the gold more readily. Place the gold upon the sur- 
face to be gilded, letting each piece overlap slightly, 
then gently press the gold with the cotton wool, and 
brush off the superfluous dust with the mop. When 
this is done the gold should have a thin coat of parch- 
ment size passed over it to preserve its color. If you 





DECORATED CHIMNEY-PIECE IN NAPOLEON’S PRIVATE APARTMENT AT THE TUILERIES. 


DESIGNED BY PERCIER, 


ing a grand approach to it, and a small antechamber, 
or painting-room, as it is called, immediately adjoining 
its chief entrance, adds apparent size by contrast. The 
studio itself is 58 feet by 25 feet, and has a gallery at the 
east end for statuary and hangings. A model’s stair is 
conveniently arranged at this same end, having an 
entrance-door at the side of the house. Under the gal- 
lery Sir Frederick's colors and materials are carefully 
arranged in a cabinet, with endless compartments and 
pigeon-holes. A raised dais below'the great north win- 
dow occupies the central recess'on that side of the 
studio, and at the west end an apsidal recess continues 
the arrangement of the semicircular bay of the drawing- 
room below. The general coloring of the walls in the 
studio is Indian red, the woodwork here, as in the rest 
of the house, being black and gold. The three chim- 





would at once ascertain the 
most appropriate contrasting 
color, as in the harmony of 
contrast lies the true talisman 
of successful decoration. 

The following table of direct contrasts is a useful one 
to remember. It has already been given in these col- 
umns, but questions so often come to us from corre- 
spondents, showing that they do not know its value, 
that we publish it once more for their benefit : 


BLUE contrasts with ORANGE. 
Blue green a ** red orange. 
Green rs *“ RED. 
Yellow green red purple. 
YELLOW : ** purple. 


“e se 


Yellow orange blue purple. 


Thus in the decoration of a cornice, the general tone 
of color having been decided upon, reference to this 
table will at once supply the contrasting colors for the 
various members, and attention to this rule will pre- 
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vent the massing or blurring of the parts which a want 
of sufficient distinction: between the colors is likely to 
produce. The amount-of contrast of course depends 
greatly upon the style of room in hand. Thus a dark 
room in which the light of day scarcely finds its way, as 
is the case in many of our modern mansions, would re- 
quire different treatment from alight; airy room. What 
would appear a pleasing distinction of color in the darker 
room, would, .in.the other case, be a glaring contrast, on 
which the eye would only fall with a sense of weariness 
in direct opposition to the aim of decoration, which 
should be accessory only to the furniture and hangings 
of the apartment. The value of the above table will be 
easily seen, as by noting the ground color of the wall- 
paper, and referring to the list, it will at once give the 
color which should meet the paper, thus a blue-green 
ground would require a reddish orange tint, and the 
effect would be to define the boundary of wall and cor- 
nice with great distinctness. Care should be taken in 
tinting in a cornice that the colors recede from the eye 
as they approach the ceiling itself, an object which is at- 
tained by reducing the strength of the colors employed, 
until what on the lower members is a distinct color be- 
comes a mere tint, preserving only the original tone. 
By attention to this point the ceiling is prevented from 
the appearance of Jowness which a too heavily colored 
ceiling is apt to have. Any decoration tends to bring 
the ceiling down to the eye, the lighter therefore the 
tints are kept in accordance with the general color of 
the room itself the more pleasing, though less obtrusive, 
will be the effect. 





COLORED GLASS FOR HOME DECORATION. 





THE love of color is inherent, and there is no form 
that color takes which appeals more powerfully to the 
senses than in glass. This is universal. The savage 
barters his birthright for bits of colored glass, and the 
child transforms the landscape and wanders delightedly 
in an enchanted world, where everything is red, blue, or 
yellow. Eastlake attributes the rise of oil-painting to 
the artists whose eyes were stimulated by the rich col- 
ors of the windows of medizeval churches, and Albert 
Diirer was himself a manufacturer of colored glass. 
Color and light are the two great tonics of the body 
and the feelings, and in glass we find them each en- 
hancing the charm of the other. Color veils and 
makes welcome the fiercer rays of the sun, and the 
light reveals the beauty and brilliancy of the color, 
This it is that renders colored glass such an appropri- 
ate element in household decoration, where we can 
afford to sacrifice nothing of either light or cheer. 
Happily, everything now tends to make it practicable, 
and the use of colored glass has in the last few years 
notably increased. The manufacture of American 
glass has largely stimulated this by reducing the cost, 
and the independent results of experiments, particu- 
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STAINED-GLASS HALF-WINDOW, 


larly in the production of ‘‘ antique’’ glass, have called 
renewed attention to the possibilities of colored glass. 

The methods of using colored glass, which at first 
largely followed the practice of the English school, are 
developing in the same way in independent directions 
among the different men engaged in the pursuit. 

The common practice is to treat with the necessary 
lines, shading or hatching the different colors which 








appear in any design. This is done with enamel colors 
which are afterward fired, and the pieces joined as 
mosaics with leads. The Munich treatment of. glass, 
which is used to some extent in this country, is to put 
the design and color on a. plain sheet of glass and fire 
it as an enamelled painting on porcelain. This has its 
advantages and disadvantages. The glass being brit- 
tle is easily broken, and is very likely to show imper- 





STAINED-GLASS WINDOW. 


fections, in which case the whole piece is ruined. It is 
moreover impossible to get that purity of color which 
results when the color is infused. On the other hand, 
it is possible to-get- greater detail, and to do much more 
elaborate work on a small scale. J. & R. Lamb have 
a Cinderella fire-screen done in this way, and several 
small works, such as Cupids swinging on branches, 
that are very pretty, and William Gibson’s Sons have 
produced a number of beautiful copies of art-works, 
notably Michael Angelo’s ‘‘ Expulsion of the False 
Angels,’’ and a Watteau land- 
scape done with beautiful exact- 
ness. This form of work is much 
better suited to small pieces of 
this kind, which make handsome 
single decorations for windows, 
than for incorporation in larger 
works, in which any accident to 
them could only be repaired by 
a complete new work, In small 
squares or other geometrical 
forms, with light tracery of flow- 
ers, birds, or small figure pieces, 
painting in colors on plain or 
tinted glass is used, with happy 
effect. One important. work at 
Gibsons’ is the side-lights and 
top of a doorway leading to an 
extension in a house on Park 
Avenue. The top has a square 
and two circles, with cherubs in 
black and white dedicated to the 
arts. These are framed in a 
greenish yellow tinted glass with decorations in panels 
of morning-glories, roses, and birds. The side-lights 
have diamond-shaped panels treated with flowers for 
the principal decoration, set in with various colored 
mosaics of glass, all of delicate, harmonious tints, 
which can but bring blitheness among the grim sur- 
roundings of a city home. 

The English treatment of stained glass gives greater 





depth of color, and yet reflects medieval designs. This 
is largely due to the revival by Eastlake and Morris of 
early English decoration, which is chiefly ecclesiastical. 
At Lambs’ there are several fine figure pieces of this 
kind—knights and ladies whose picturesque costumes 
lend themselves handsomely to the rich ruby, orange, 
and purple of the glass. Such work as this is -es- 
pecially desirable, in library. windows, where stained 
glass can be almost exclusively used. Here its sub- 
dued light is particularly grateful to the student, and 
medizval costumes, heraldic arms and devices give an 
antiquarian interest to the decoration. 

The latest use of colored glass is purely decorative. 
This consists in employing mosaics of different colored 
glass purely for effects of color. If design becomes a 
part of the decoration it makes a secondary point of 
interest, as for example in the designs of the large 
window of the Union League Club house made by 
Louis C. Tiffany. The manufacture of antique glass 
has contributed to this result. This glass, whose color 
is the result of an infusion of metallic oxides, is almost 
capricious in its striations, markings, and what might be 
otherwise considered its imperfections. These, with its 
vagaries of color, constantly suggest new motives, and 
are often sufficiently beautiful to serve no other pur- 
pose than merely to display a precious fragment. Mr. 
Tiffany’s work is entirely made-up mosaics. In work- 
ing out designs the various thicknesses of the glass 
give the shading, and he gets in this way great strength 
of color. The square windows overlooking one of the 
landings of the Union League Club house exhibits 
some wonderful color effects. This window is simply 
decorative, the glass of the panels deepening toward 
the centre, and on the reverse side appearing in great 
bulges. The surface of the mosaic is consequently 
very irregular, an irregularity increased by the use of 
what are known as gems. Theseare nuggets of color, 
and suggest great richness. The gems used by other 
decorators are imported, cut, and polished. But both 
Mr. Tiffany and Mr. Lafarge use them in the rough. 
Each also makes much use of disks of opalescent glass. 
The great beauty of these, however, is in the evening, 
when their changing surfaces throw off the light. 

Among the pieces of mosaic. at Gibsons’ there is a 
vestibule light composed of plain and antique glass. 
set about an oblong of bevelled white glass. The , 
tints of these are for the most delicate, and 
they are largely intermingled with crystalline glass-—a 
glass produced only by this house. The general ap- 
pearance can be only compared to the play of the frost 
on the window-pane, and is so well worth study in 
the single sheets that their division seems almost to be 
regretted. These are in different tints, and in many 
examples a color on a different ground assumes the 
feathery lightness of the frost. This glass is not trans- 
parent, and in use is 
mingled with the plain 
colored glass which 
transmits the view. 

In the conservatories 
which are to replace 
those that were burned 
at Jay Gould's home 
at Irvington, sueh a 
combination is to be 
used. The conserva- 
tory building, which 
is Gothic, is to have 
three _—_cathedral-like 
entrances. These are 
to be of colored glass, 
which will combine 
the beauty of the crys- 
talline glass with the 
plain colored glass 
that reveals the plants 
and foliage within. 
Colored glass is used 
in the same way in the 
observatories of coun- 
try-houses, varying the 
prospect with its many bright or mellow hues. 

Within the house it can be adapted to many ends, 
and‘in many instances take the place of swathing dra- 
peries, which are neither wholesome nor beautiful. If 
a window opens on a dead wall, which is often the 
case, the unsightly prospect can be hidden by placing 
colored glass in the upper sash, and veiling the lower 
with soft sheer Madras muslin, deepening into amber 
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and pink folds as it hangs from a slender brass rod. If 
a room receives too much light, again, the upper half 
or even a smaller panel of a window may be screened 
by glass; and a cabinet or bookcase placed below, 
making an effective piece of light and shade. In country- 
houses many opportunities offer for using colored glass 
effectively which we do not find in the city’s rectangular 
mansions. Here are often odd windows cut by the 
caprice of some owner or another that are a source of 
annoyance to the present occupants. These can be often 
transformed by colored glass decoration. Here also one 
finds hall windows and windows over stair landings that 
only need colored glass to throw a charm over the en- 
tire interior, the depth of hall giving that vista which 
sO appropriately terminates in the play of light and 
color. Libraries and music rooms are full of sugges- 
tions for such treatment. A country house at Sara- 
toga has the fan-lights set with portraits of Dante, 
Shakespeare, and Milton in the midst of mosaics. The 
glass doors of bookcases may also be replaced by colored 
glass in geometrical patterns, although one loses here 
the transmissjon of light. Bath-room doors are now 
very generally set with colored glass, and the panels in 
drawing-room doors removed to make place for colored 
Vestibule doors and fan-lights are 
now commonly filled with colored glass, and here one 
finds some of the handsomest work in this city. 
Another _attrac- 
tive use of colored 
glass is in fire- 
screens, in which 


glass decorations. 


we lose nothing 
of the glow and 
beauty of the fire 
in its passage 
through the 
many-colored 
barrier.. At 
Lambs’ there are 
several beautiful 
examples of 
these, in which a 
central picture is 
surrounded by 
pale blue and 
amber glass tiles, 
the amber having 
a slight decora- 
tion. 

Probably _ the 
greatest difficulty 
in the introduc- 
tion of colored 
glass has 
the expense, or 
rather the fear of 
expense. The 
truth is that col- 
ored glass is ex- 
pensive or not as 

- the depth of the 
purse may dic- 
tate. The prices 
really have the 
wide range be- 
tween $1.50 a 
foot and $80 and 
$1ooafoot. The 
plain colored 
glass in itself has 
always the magi- 
cal charm of col- 

or; antique glass is more expensive, particular effects 
being sought for in it. On the ainount of hand treat- 
ment, however, rests the probable expense. This may 
be the slightest decorative tracing on a tile or a perfect 
work-of art. Figure pieces are naturally the most ex- 
pensive, but the average price for such work as comes 

within the possibilities of most people is about $3.50 a 

foot. And this, it must be taken into consideration, is 
for a decoration which shall lose nothing by age or 
time, and whose most dangerous enemy is the awkward 
servant or the small boy. 

Mary GAY HUMPHREYS. 
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STAINED-GLASS VESTIBULE-DOOR. 


THE aphorism that there is ‘‘ nothing new under the 
sun’’ seems again exemplified by a statement to the 
effect that the Japanese were practically acquainted 


with the art of luminous painting nine centuries ago, 
thus anticipating the inventor of the supposed new 
phosphorescent paint. A Japanese cyclopzedia cites an 
account of a wonderful picture of an ox which left the 
frame to graze during the day and returned at night. 
This picture came into the possession of an emperor of 
the Sung dynasty, who sought an explanation, which 
none of his courtiers could vive. At length a Buddhist 
priest showed that a certain nauseous substance ob- 
tained from oysters, when ground into color material, 
rendered the pictures painted with the latter luminous 





STAINED-GLASS VESTIBULE-DOOR, 


at night and invisible during the day. The figure of 
the ox was painted with this phosphorescent pigment, 
and becoming invisible by day, the superstition arose 
that ‘the animal had gone out to graze. 


IN Paris have lately been introduced damasks for table 
linen embroidered with silk ; the designs old Persian. 
Another, of modern design, is decorated with peacocks 
in three shades of paon silk. The birds strut on ter- 
races, over which trail Japanese apple blossoms. The 


feathers and plumes of the season are mostly taken 
from common poultry yards, dyed, dipped, and shaped. 
Ostrich plumes are of two or more colors mixed, or 
they are ranged from dark to light in a gamut of 
graduating shades. 





Decorative rt Wotes. 


A Most delicate arrangement of color is a banner of 
greenish white silk, bordered with olive plush at the top and 
bottom. This is painted in water-colors with a clustering mass 
of white Scotch roses with their foliage. In these the yellow of 
the stamens (the flower, it will be remembered, being single and 
open) is subdued as much as possible and mingled with green. 
The petals also allow the green of the silk to be felt through the 
white, and the color is carried down in the foliage to-deep olive 
through delicate gradations. 





OBLONG pieces of greenish-gray straw are used in 
making street bags. The straw is doubled in half and lined with 
dark red or olive green silk. This lining makes a puff at each 
side, and projecting above the straw is gathered together with 
silk strings ; the straw is either embroidered in crewels heightened 
with silk, or is painted in water-colors. The coreopsis in vary- 
ing shades of dark yellow and red makes a handsome decora- 
tion for these bags. 

LADIES can make their own velvet frames for 
plaques or pictures, by getting a turned wooden frame from the 
carpenter of the desired size ; over this stretch the velvet and plush, 
cutting the centre so as to leave an ample margin; fasten this 
tightly with furniture tacks on the back, taking care not to pull 
it away, and then glue the back, keeping the tacks in until the 
glue has thoroughly 
dried. 
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PANELS of 
glass are susceptible 
of very good effects. 
One of these, a nar- 
row oblong, lately 
on exhibition, 
painted in oils with 
a long branch of 
magnolias in bloom, 
stiff twigs 
were very skilfully 
made to adapt them- 
selves to the shapes 
without simulating 
any vine-like growth. 


was 


whose 


The reverse of the 
glass was covered 
with a mottled 


ground which had 
the effect of gray 
clouds melting into 
the clear blue of the 
upper sky. 





Two plush fire- 
screens set in frames 
of ebonized wood 
are worth descrip- 
tion. Both were of 
Damascus red 
plush, and painted 
in oils. One was 
decorated with a 
bold design of 
pumpkin-leaves and 
open yellow flowers 
and buds. This vul- 
gar but rich flower 
lends itself admira- 
bly to artistic treat- 
ment. The leaves 
are varied with rich 
tones, which are in 
turn reflected on the 
yellow flower, mak- 
ing a gamut of beau- 
tiful tints ranging 
from dark olive to 
bright yellow. The 
other screen was or- 
namented with a 
flowering bough of 
dogwood. The dog- 
wood is now one of the favorite flowers for artistic purposes. 
Care should, however, be taken to relieve its staring effect by 
using a very small quantity, if any, of pure white. 
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THE latest “artistic’’ absurdity is a black parasol 
having one colored division, on which is painted a palette with a 
picture, or a dog's head. Parasol handles in the form of sword 
hilts or champagne corks are in not much better taste. 


AN English lady has recently furnished a ‘‘ manor 
farm” in the strictest accordance with its title; time, ingenuity, 
and money having been largely employed to achieve the result. 
‘Homespun linen, furniture of the exact style we should have 
found a century ago,” says The Artist, ‘every utensil for domes- 
tic use valuable because of its scarcity, are features of the 
scheme ; and as we enter the dwelling there is perfume in every 
corner from old pots filled with pot-pourri such as our great- 
grandmothers delighted to concoct in days gone by, while every 
drawer and cupboard is scented with the true old lavender bags.” 

















THE DECORATIVE. ART SOCIETY’S 


EXHIBITION. 





THE needle- 
work _ presented 
in competition for 
the prizes offered 
by. the Society of 
Decorative Art 
has been recentiy 
put on exhibition, 
with a number of 
pieces executed 
by the society, 
and a remarkable 
collection of loan 
embroideries, 





While the array 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY COPE HOOD. IN THE 1S full of interest 
RHEIMS CATHEDRAL TREASURY. to the student, 


the connoisseur, 
and those who simply desire to be entertained, the 
competition is naturally the salient point. For the first 
time we get an idea of the general progress of art- 
needlework outside of its recognized centres. It must 
be said at the outset that the result of the competition 
is disappointing, and its weakness becomes more ap- 
parent from the exhibition of the work of the society. 
As might be anticipated, the handicraft is generally 
superior to the designs and artistic effects. Confused 
ideas of distribution and form disfigure luxurious mate- 
rials, and beautiful needlework expresses only a jarring 
sense of color. It is with genuine regret one sees so 
much patience and enthusiasm ex- 
pended in the wrong direction. The 
principal result of the exhibition. will 
be to define the limits and make evi- 
dent more correct principles of dec- 
oration, and this chiefly by the soci- 
ety’s own work, 

On entering the rvom the eye is im- 
mediately attracted by the portiére 
designed by Samuel Colman and ex- 
ecuted by the society. This, like all 
the works on the south wall, is not 
in the competition, but insensibly it 
serves as the standard to which other 
works of the same importance are 
immediately referred, and this  be- 
cause it is a remarkable example of purely decorative 
work. It is of old-gold satin, with frieze, field, and dado, 
bordered with old-gold plush. The design is a floriated 
system of scrolls branching from a central design, which 
in the dado is a large vase. These are wrought out in 
pale antique-hued crewels, but a small interval apart in 
tone, and accented here and there with pale blue. The 
design is’ beautifully distributed over the surface, and 
whenever repeated the colors are varied, and the effect 
of repetition lost in the sense of a delicate and almost 
unseen balancing of color, palpitating above the sheen 
of the satin and plush. This is decorative work in a 
‘ sense which we rarely have the pleasure of seeing. 

The portiére offered in competition by ‘* Yualba,”’ 
which those who have seen the screen referred to in the 
May number of THE ART AMATEUR cannot fail to 
recognize as Miss Townsend's work, is another bright 
spot in the room. This is a large vase of flowers on 
white satin, which balances in the upper right-hand 
half of the curtain an oblong panel of mignonnette plush 
in the lower left-hand half. The vase is of red and 
gold brocade, filled with a mass of red, white, and yel- 
low roses and foliage embroidered in crewels, with high 
lights of silk. The drawing of these flowers is superbly 
executed, and the management of the color is charm- 
ing. It is almost hypercriticism to object to the disks 
of red and pale greens of the frieze, and to the lattice- 
work of plush over gold blow the vase, in the face of 
such undoubted merit and beauty, but in fact these give 
a patched and petty effect to an otherwise noble work. 


ECCLESIASTICAL GOLD EMBROIDERY. 


An interesting and ingenious work is an imitation of 
old tapestry by Mrs. Hoyt, of Pelham. It is on linen, 
first stained with color, and then worked in parallel 
stitches at least two inches long. The design is a gray 
chateau with two peacocks disporting on the grass, a 
Watteau group in the foreground, with foliage, and a 
sleeping habe among the branches, but whether in the 
air or on the ground is somewhat uncertain. Thecolors 
are admirably chosen, the figures being worked in silk to 
give lightness and effect. It is doubtful whether in 
such work the labor is worth the pains ; but, like Mrs. 
Holmes’s embroideries, it shows what the needle can do 
in the hands of an expert and ingenious woman. 

Several of the portiéres attempt landscape effects ; 
one of these is a group of corn, with a carefully worked 
foreground of grasses, pumpkins, and vines on..white 
satine. The drawing and color are both good, but it is 
evident how unfitted such subjects are for decorative 
work. Another curtain is of dark green satine, with a 
frieze of blue satin, a contrast unpleasantly strong, and 
rendered more pronounced by a spotty decoration of 
white clematis and foliage rising from a bank of moss 
and ferns. This bank is very ingeniously rendered with 
crewels and chenille, but is utterly out of place and in- 
effective. A deep red portiére of satine is made very 
charming by an embroidered band with large conven- 
tionalized flowers in antique shades of red, blue, and 
green silk between bands of plush. A dark blue serge 
portiére has for its decoration overhanging branches 
with leaves and golden pears ; these are in appliqué, the 
shading admirably done in crewels. There are several 
portiéres of Canton flannel ; one, an écru ground, has 
a rustic trellis with morning-glories ; the idea is good, 
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but the decoration is stiff and ungraceful. A dark olive 
has a perpendicular border of autumn leaves in appliqué, 
a motive which seems susceptible of good treatment, 
but which is crude and cheap in this case. Unbleached 
muslin and sheeting are exhibited for chamber portiéres, 
and offer good suggestions in light designs. Another 
admirable idea is a zigzag decoration in gold thread 
over the surface of a large portiére, which is otherwise 
given a patchwork effect by set designs of velvet leaves 
in appliqué. 

Among other portiéres is that done by the society 
after designs by Mr. Colman for Mrs. Cornelius Van- 
derbilt—a field of blue satin with conventionalized fleurs 
de lis, a frieze with a flight of birds on salmon plush, 
and a dado of plush with disks overlying one another 
and decorated with gold thread. Another has a de- 
sign of peacocks on an amber ground—a beautiful piece 
of needlework with borders of blue plush, 

There are but few screens offered in the competition. 
One has the design thrown out by tapestry stitches of 
old-gold filoselle. Another has a decoration of holly- 
hocks and other flowers. 5ne of the society's screens 
has a sunflower design, which seems unnecessarily stiff ; 
and a second is a Japanese treatment, on gray, blue, and 
deep mauve, of spring, summer, and autumn flowers, 
designed by Samuel Colman. 

Among the table-covers of the competition there is a 
beautiful design from seaweeds, in which the different 
forms are finely represented in chenille and silk, with 
an admirable use of color. A gold satin scarf table- 
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cover has a brown satin border notable fora decoration 
of oranges, in which the roughness of the skin is simu- 
lated in knot-stitch. Another exhibits skilful though 
misapplied drawing of daisies in perspective. Among 
the society exhibits is a table-cloth after the style of 
Charles II., on old-gold satine, in which a_ tapestry 
stitch in old-gold filoselle over the surface throws out 
the pattern, which is outlined in dark red. The society 
also displays some fine pieces of embroidery on red satin 
in harmonies of olive, red, blue, and yellow, and a hand- 
some strip darned in silk on linen after designs by 
Wm. Morris. 

The exhibition of outline work on silk is not large. 
A light lemon Surah banner with cherub heads and ap- 
propriatd sentences, and a head outlined of Spencer's 
‘“ whose modest eyes abashed before so 
In linen there 
the 
There is a re- 


lovely maid, 
many gazers,”’ 
are numerous outline 
most delightful sights of the exhibition 
finement in the sheer linen and dainty tracery which 
seems to be the very poetry of the needle. A _ set of 
table doylies, with fringed and drawn borders, are each 
ornamented with a flower whose lines are so delicate as 
A buffet cloth of fine 
linen, ornamented with cups and saucers, teapots and 


are the principal works. 


designs, which are among 


to appear the work of the pen. 


vases, in set designs in colors, between drawn work, and 
finished with fine Smyrna lace, is one of the most nearly 
perfect works in the exhibition. Many of the designs in 
outline work are humorous, and all show excellent 
drawing. 

The drawn work is equally beautiful, and will evi- 
dently give an impetus to this kind of. decoraticn. 
Many of the bureau and buffet covers are ornamented 
to feet deep in the most elaborate 
designs. Several napkins are cut in 
Japanese fashion at angles with lines 
of drawn work. Others have 
hems, and above them wide borders 
of drawn work in intricate designs, 
as remarkable for their exactness as 
for their beauty. 


One feature of the exhibition is the 


deep 


freedom shown in producing effects. 
A wisteria design on pongee has the 
foliage embroidered in crewels, while 
the clusters of blossoms are imitated 
in dark écru crépe, the color not being 
attempted in either flowers or foliage. 
A small landscape has been curiously 
There are two spirited 


TREASURY. 


executed on tulle over colors. 
dogs’ -heads, which only examination reveals to have 
There are also 
None 
of these properly comes under the head of decorative 
work, but they are curiously interesting. 

Among the prizes offered were those also for designs 
In offering 


been done with silk instead of the pen. 
several landscapes after Mrs. Holmes’s manner. 


for portiéres, screens, bands, and panels. 
these prizes the society hoped to receive designs which 
they could put in use in their own work. In this they 
have been disappointed. Very few are up to the desired 
standard, the difficulty being a just appreciation of dec- 
orative limits. zale,’’ are 
admirable. 
ot milkweed and chrysanthemums on gold ground, both 
good in color and in form. In panels there are four 
spirited figures representing the seasons; these are 
simply in pencil. In color there is a pretty girl in blue 
holding an umbrella lined with pink. one hand gather- 
ing up her draperies, and a hound at her side. The tone 
is charming, even if the color otherwise is somewhat 
lackadaisical. Cacti and passion-flowers serve as the 
motives of two other good designs. 

The loan collection of embroideries forms a separate 
department in this most interesting exhibition, and 
in it have been gathered the choicest specimens out of 
private collections of this city and of Boston. Mrs. 
Hollis Hunnewell, of the latter place, sends several 
pieces, two of which are from the late San Donato sale. 
One of Mrs. Hunnewell’s table-covers on orange red 


Two bands, however, signed ‘*¢ 
They consist of conventionalized designs 
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silk, with designs of fleurs de lis, has a double border of 
black grenadine embroidered in colors, which is known 
as Venetian lace. A fine piece of embroidery on yel- 
low silk, owned by Mr. Marquand, has the same finish. 
Two of the most beautiful embroideries are white silk 
portiéres, French work, owned by Mrs. R. M. Hunt. 
These have vases filled with. chrysanthemums ex- 
quisitely drawn and colored. Messrs, W. & J. Sloane 
exhibit a magnificent portiére in gold embroidery with 
flowers in color, and an elaborately wrought Rhodian 
band, in which the pattern, is left in the ground by em- 
broidery of red silk. Among the most curious pieces 
are the Spanish bed-spreads. One of these, owned by 
Mrs. Franklin Delano, has embroidered scenes from the 
Bible set in circles surrounded by a flower pattern with 
a chenille border in appliqué. One of the oldest pieces 
in the collection, the property of Mrs. R. M. Hunt, -is 
on white silk. The ornaments are evidently older, 
having been transferred. These are angels holding 
censers andchurchemblems. The figures are in satin, 
the faces having been painted. The draperies are 
elaborately embroidered in silks and metal, and are set 
with stones. The catalogue dates it from the close of 
the sixteenth century. Mr. S. S. Howland exhibits a 
curious altar front mounted as a screen, rich with gold 
and silver embroidery, and thrown out in high relief. 
Not the least interesting are the rich bath-towels, in 
which the gold embroidery mingles with softness of silk. 
Mrs. Abram S. Hewitt sends a Persian priest’s robe, in 
which the embroidery, in large rich patterns, is worked 
in a plum-colored ground resembling pineapple goods. 
There are also several beautiful specimens of work on 
fine linen, and a muslin-embroidered dress dating from 
the Empire, and some richly embroidered silk coats. 
One of the notable pieces of the exhibition is a silk prayer 
carpet lent by Mr. John Taylor Johnston. This is not 
only rich in texture, but has acquired that beautiful lus- 
tre and tone which comes with age. 

The student in art-embroidery will find here a great 
deal in the way of instruction, not only in design and 
coloring, but in the effects produced by different stitches. 
In mere workmanship there is nothing handsomer than 
the modern church embroidery exhibited in this room. 
One of these pieces copies an angel after Fra Angelica, 
the work of Miss King, of this city. By Miss Faitoute 
is a violet stole, than which nothing in the exhibition is 
more beautiful. The two scenes are taken from the life 
of the good Samaritan. The figures are beautifully 
modelled. In one we have finely rendered the Jimpness 
of the suffering man, and in the other the subtle model- 
ling of the naked back and the rich disposition of the 
folds of the Samaritan’s robe, any one of which is a tri- 
umph for the humble needle. 

MARY GAY HUMPHREYS. 

P. S.—The principal prizes were awarded as follows 
for the best designs : 

Portiéres or curtains: First prize, Miss C. Townsend, $500; 
second prize, Mrs. F. L. Warren, $100. Screens: First prize, 
Geo. W. Maynard, $200; second prize, Mrs. W. S. Hoyt, $50. 
Friezes or bands: First prize, Mrs. E. A. Carter, $125; second 
prize, Mrs. Hasbrouck, $25. Table cover: Miss L. Guinsis- 
gard, $100. Outline work on silk: Miss Cora Thompson, $50. 
Outline work on linen: Miss M. L. Morris, $25. Drawn work : 
Miss E. P. Murdock, $25. Figure for panel: William Walton, 
$25. For the best and most artistic needlework: Miss Black- 
well, $50. For the best color treatment of any design entered : 
**Gale,”’ $25. 


MEDIA,VAL GOLD EMBROIDERY. 


AMONG the treasures of the Cathedral of Rheims are 
some remarkable pieces of embroidery, a few examples 
of which are illustrated herewith. The chasuble is 
especially noteworthy. It is not very old, except the 
gold embroidery. This is appliqué upon a red satin 
ground, cut in the shape of a bell after the old style. 
Two sets of bands are attached to the vestment, the in- 
side one to hold the chasuble on the body, and the 
other, which is partly inside and partly outside, to raise 
the garment so as to let the borders hang over the arms. 

The gold embroidery, which shows a stem with sym- 
metrical branches, in which it is easy to recognize the 
form of the cross, is made in a very peculiar way. Upon 
a tissue of gold thread, bordered with wreaths, is a 
scroll-work of conventional leaves made of seed-pearls 
and gold thread, arranged in the forms of precious 
stones, a raised ground-work bringing the latter into 
high relief, and twisted cords encircling them like 
jewel settings. 

This is one of the few examples of this kind of relief 
embroidery so employed, although, dating from the 





seventeenth century, it was commonly used for produc- 
ing other effects. One may see a magnificent example 
of this style of work in. the remains of some pieces pre- 
sented by Louis XIV. on the occasion of his corona- 
tion. The gold embroidery on them, by the subtlety 
of its’relief, looks more like sculptured wood, gilded or 
silvered, than chased metal. It is composed of heavy 
golden thread, *‘ couched”’ or plaited, as may bevneces- 
sary to produce the effect desired. 





DRAPERIES OF THE UNION LEAGUE CLUB. 

THE sumptuousness of the Union League Club 
house is a matter of common remark. This is 
nowhere more manifest than in its draperies. The 
richness of stuffs is more appreciable by the senses 
than the illusions of art. Mr. Lafarge’s and Mr. 
Tiffany's work will pass on common grounds of ac- 
ceptance, acquiesced in rather than always understood, 
the rank of the artists relieving the pressure on the in- 
dividual judgment. But there is no misapprehension 
in the mind of the most indifferent club man, though 
he be accustomed to classing all textile fabrics under 
the head of calico, as to the elegance of these lustrous 
folds which drape the windows and the doors. To 
the more initiated, plush, velvet, and cloth of gold carry 
their own meaning. To these have been added the 





GOLD-EMBROIDERED THIRTEENTH CENTURY CHA- 
SUBLE. IN THE RHEIMS CATHEDRAL TREASURY. 


Jatest results of the progress of art embroidery in this 
country. 

These curtains were executed by the Society of As- 
sociated Artists, and under the of Mrs. 
Wheeler, The principal drapery is that of the orna- 
mental window of the large dining-room, which, it will 
be remembered, has a rich decoration on a gold ground 
done by Mr. Lafarge. The drapery here divides into 
two parts. The field is cloth of gold bordered on each 
side by a band of olive plush. The design in both 
draperies is a large net containing fish. In the one a 
sea-gull is swooping down for its prey. In the other 
a large fish has endeavored to free itself, and the birds 
are in the distance. Below are wide pieces of blue 
plush, simulating, it is to be inferred, the deep sea, and 
here the fish are swimming at will. The execution of 
this ambitious design is daring and effective. The 
birds are in embroidery, the fish in appliqué, their glit- 
tering scales represented with iridescent beads and gold 
and silver threads. It is difficult to give an idea of 


direction 


such work by.a mere description of the details, because 
while these suggest picturesqueness it is impossible to 
make felt the limitations which confine them to the 
regions of decorative art, and which are always care- 
fully observed. 

The drapery of the adjoining hall is not so striking 
The 


in design. The field, as before, is cloth of gold. 











border above and below of blue plush is cut out in lat- 
tice-work over the gold cloth beneath,making a charm- 
ing frame to the inclosed work. 

This is a Japanese design of cranes among wild rice, 
and differs in the two parts of the drapery, a differ- 
ence, however; which scarcely appears, the balancing of 
the two parts being so perfectly carried out. The de- 
sign in each is- heavier and higher in the centre of the 
field ; this is effected by the different bending of the 
slender stalks of the wild rice, in itself a very clever 
performance. The colors here are the olives of the 
foliage and the white and grays of the cranes, which 
are done in silks, with the gold of the ground and blue 
of the border, all beautifully harmonizing with the deli- 
cate tints which belong to the hall decoration. 

Leading from the large dining-room are three smaller 
reoms fronting the south. The curtains which mitigate 
the flood of light that pours into these rooms are of an 
old-gold Turecoman cloth, a soft, rough fibrous fabric, 
draping admirably. The only decoration which these 
have received is a lengthwise border made with small 
disks of salmon of thesame material, carried the one to 
the other by slender lines of the color. That want of 
unity which appears in various parts of the Union 
League Club house decoration is manifest here, as also 
in the alcove dining-room, where the draperies and the 
wall decoration seem to have nothing specially in com- 
mon. In these rooms the wall is a treatment of red in 
waving lines on the plaster, and the ceiling is in 
stamped leather paper, blues and greens, the colors 
of the rooms being all dark and rich, and the draperies 
by no means related to them. This is not a question 
of the separate merits of either, but of their propin- 
quity. And the discordance is due to the fact that the 
decorations are the work of two distinct houses. 

The same Turcoman cloth drapes the doors of the 
art gallery, whose walls are hung in a canton flannel of 
the same hue. These are treated very simply, but very 
beautifully, in Japanese decoration applied in olive 
plush. That on the doors leading into the theatre is 
confined: to the corners, and appears in interlacing 
bands. ‘The drapery separating the hall is ornamented 
with rings in twos and threes, differently disposed and 
occasionally varied with sections of yellow rays. The 
fringe of this drapery, which consists of ornamental 
figures of plush appliqué from which depend tassels 
of the same color, makes an appropriate finish to one of 
the most artistic hangings of the house. 

The most agreeable effects in color are those of the 
draperies of the library, which are quiet, rich, and har- 
monious throughout. The door draperies consist of 
a magnificent field of olive brocaded velvet, with an 
embossed band of Venetian red velvet below, inclosed 
in bands of olive plush, with a deep fall of blue plush. 
These olives, reds, blues, and a green of corresponding 
hue, such as are found in the paintings of the old 
Venetians, furnish the colors for the upholstery in the 
different alcoves, and notably in two magnificent chairs 
by the fireplace designed expressly for the club. These 
agreeable bits of color throughout the room and against 
the dark rich cherry panelling of the bookcases, with 
the olive plush hangings of the windows, whose only 
other color is in the bands of fruit across the tops, make 
the library at once the most varied and interesting and 
restful of all these luxurious apartments. 

A word must be said of the charming little reception- 
room on the entrance floor. The ceiling is covered 
with large disks whose sections are filled with almost 
impalpable bits of color. The walls are gold, and 
heavy foids of gold brocade drape the doors and win- 
dow and keep all this mass of gold on every side in cool 
deep shadow, an effect which words can but feebly 
interpret. 





PERFORATED DESIGNS FOR TRANSFERRING. 


THE frequent demand at the fancy-goods stores for 
perforated tracings of art needlework designs appear- 
ing in THE ART AMATEUR has induced the publisher 
to make special arrangements for supplying the readers 
of this magazine direct, at a low price, with what they 
need in this way. He will furnish any pattern, perfo- 
rated on tough white paper, ready for transferring to the 
working material, for seventy-five cents if the design is 
not much larger than a single page of the supplement, 
or for one dollar and a half if the design is not much 
larger than a double page of the supplement. Perfora- 
tions of the double-page needlework design in the pres- 
ent number, about twenty-four inches long, are ready. 
































ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE CINCINNATI 
POTTERY CLUB. 





gave on Friday, April 29, 
their second annual re- 
ception, at which they 
exhibited the results 
of a year’s work, 
Last season the re- 
ception took place 
at the club studio; at 
the pottery of Mr. 
Frederick _ Dallas, 
but this year the in- 
terest in the work of 
the club had so increased that more commodious 
quarters were indispensable, and the handsome 
rooms of the Literary Club in West Fourth Street 
were placed at the service of the ladies for the 
exhibition. Here, between the hours of six and 
twelve o’clock, came a thousand guests to con- 
gratulate the fair potters, and to criticise and ad- 
mire their productions. The club numbers sixteen 
members, all ladies of recognized social position 
and genuine artistic ability. The president is Miss 
Louise McLaughlin; secretary, Miss Clara E. 
Newton ; treasurer, Miss Alice Bb. Holabird. The 
other members are Mrs. E. G. Leonard, Mrs. 
George Dominick, Mrs. Charles Kebler, Mrs. 
Walter Field, Mrs. A. H. Hinkle, Mrs. A. F. 
McGuffey, Miss Florence Carlisle, Miss Agnes 
Pitman, Miss Fannie M. Banks, Miss Laura Fry, 
Miss Clara Fletcher, Miss E. Nourse, and Miss 
Julia Rice. 

Two hundred pieces were exhibited, varying from 
vases whose stately proportions were measured by feet 
rather than inches, to tiny egg-shell after-dinner coffee- 
cups scarcely bigger than a man’s thumb. The club 
rooms are rather sombre in decoration, but afforded a 
fine background for the brilliant colors of the faience 
and porcelain, the numerous pieces of which were 
shown to advantage on carved cabinets, easels, and ped- 
estals, and on tables with draperies of amber plush and 
oriental embroideries. Enamelled faience, underglaze 
color, relief work in clay, incised decoration, and some 
exquisitely finished overglaze work were included in 
the exhibit. A marked improvement over the work 
shown by the club at their reception last May was notice- 
able in many respects. A higher style of decoration has 
been attempted, and there has been a great advance in 
purity of color and delicacy of modelling. Compara- 
tively few examples of Limoges work were noted, 
the members of the club having directed their attention 
specially to fine underglaze decoration in the Bennett 
style, relief work in clay, and some very successful 
copying of Dresden models, in which richness and 
purity of color were conspicuous. 

Miss Louise McLaughlin, whose skill in pottery 
decoration is widely acknowledged, exhibited twenty- 
five pieces, among which certain large cream-bodied 
‘vases, mottled with gold, and having, sonfe pale blue 
and others golden, landscape and floral panels inserted, 
deserved the attention they excited. A large vase in 
the close-grained red-brown Ohio clay, decorated in 
branches in high relief of a lighter red clay, was 
another admirable piece. Still another was a portrait 
plaque, perhaps eighteen inches in diameter, the head 
of a young girl painted with exquisite taste, a large 
Gainsborough hat framing the face and showing to 
great advantage against the gold background. The 
carved oak frame which held this plaque was from the 
studio of Henry and William Fry, and as perfect in its 
way as the portrait. 

Miss Newton displayed a dozen fine pieces, in Lim- 
oges, overglaze, and underglaze in the Bennett style. 
A cream-and-gold vase, a tankard showing on a choco- 
late body decorations of wild morning-glories, in under- 
glaze, and a portrait plaque in overglaze were admira- 





ble pieces... Miss Newton’s use of oriental colorings 
in her decoration is very successful. 

Mrs., Dominick’s special pride was a. plaque mod- 
elled in the Dresden style, the rich blue glaze incrusted 
with decoration of gold. Another of her twenty-three 


pieces was a majolica plate in the shape of a fish, deco- 
rated in color under a green glaze, 


Miss McLaughlin 





ROUEN PLATE. 


IN THE COLLECTION: OF GASTON LE BRETON, 


exhibited an effective plate in the same style, but in 
place of the color each scale was indicated by a bit of 
incised decoration. 

Mrs. E. G. Leonard is one o!' the most accomplished 
artists in the club; her specialty is overglaze, though 
she has had much success in other styles. Her por- 





ITALO-NIVERNAIS VASE. 


IN THE COLLECTION OF GEORGES MARTIN, 


traits, her flowers, and her butterflies have a noticeable 
grace. A portrait of a young girl in ribboned cap and 
fichu was bought at once by Miss Fay, of Boston, a 
discriminating collector. 

Mrs. Walter Field and Mrs. Charles Kebler are brill- 
iant colorists. Mrs. Field exhibited twenty-three pieces, 


including a tray and téte-a-téte set in overglaze in the 
Dresden style, flowers and landscapes, that was a feat- 
ure of the exhibit. Mrs. Charles Kebler displayed 
eight pieces. Among them a chocolate-bodied jug 
decorated with dogwood in underglaze, and another 
with sprays of morning-glories held a place of honor. 
Miss Laura Fry made a very artistic contribution 
numbering twenty-four pieces. A plaque in Lim- 
oges, the subject a flight of swallows, a pair of 
tall jugs in old blue, and several charming articles 
in the Bennett style, were especially noted. 

Miss Fannie M. Banks exhibited nine pieces. 
Her use of Parian paste for light relief work and 
for modelling in high relief has produced excep- 
tionally artistic results. Several vases of a sage- 
green body thus decorated in pate sur pate, and 
still further embellished by the use of the chisel, 
give this artist high rank in the Pottery Club. 

Miss Florence Carlisle showed several pretty 
trifles in underglaze, that peculiar decoration 
which has the effect of an inlay of flowers, and 
which John Bennett carries to such perfection, 
being her favorite method. Miss Rice exhibited 
eight pieces that showed taste and skill in both 
under and overglaze. 

Mrs. McGuffey had six pieces, a Minton toilette 
set among them; the body color was palest blue 
(semiglaze) and the decoration delicate. 

Miss Holabird’s work did not make a large 
display, but it had much merit. This lady was 
one of the earliest workers in the Bennett style, 

and is a colorist of taste. Her chocolate jug in 
green glaze with decoration of sweet peas was 
admirable. CLARA DEVEREUX. 


CHINA PAINTING FOR BEGINNERS. 


II. 


NYMPHS AND CUPIDS IN BOUCHER STYLE. 

To paint light figures of nymphs and cupids after the 
charming style of Boucher, the famous French dec- 
orative artist, you begin by transferring your design to 
the china. Then you sketch with flesh No. 1 the lines 
of the face and the fingers and toes. When this sketch 
is dry, the reflected lights are marked with yellow brown 
mixed with ivory yellow. The local tint of flesh color 
is laid on immediately after, after the manner already 
described ; the dabbling evens the two colors placed 
side by side, and blends them one into the other. Let 
it dry, then heighten by half atone the extremities of 
the hands, feet, knees, etc. Sketch in the hair and 
accessories, the clouds and background, while the local 
tint is drying. 

When this first painting has lost nearly all its moist- 
ure, return to it; work the shadows by stippling some 
brown No. 17 mixed with sepia, yellow ochre, light 
gray, and a touch of blue green for the transparent 
parts. Where the flesh is brown the reflected lights 
are made with yellow ochre throughout, and the scale 
of browns is more used. A touch of violet of iron 
warms up the shadows and approaches nearer to Van- 
dyke brown in oils. 

The following is the palette for painting in Boucher 
style : Chinese white, sky blue, light sky blue, dark 
blue, deep ultramarine, Victoria blue, blue No. 29 
(special for earthenware, scales on porcelain), brown 
No. 3, bitumen, dark brown No. 4 or 17, yellow brown, 
deep red brown, sepia, light carmine A, carmine No. 2, 
deep carmine No. 3, light gray No. 1, gray No. 2, neutral 
gray, russet or warm gray, silver yellow, permanent yel- 
low, ivory yellow (47 of Sévres), yellow M for mixing (41 
of Sévres), crimson lake, raven black, iridium black, yel- 
low ochre, purple No. 2, crimson purple, deep purple, 
capucine red, flesh No. 1, flesh No. 2, deep flesh, 
orange red, grass green No. 5, brown green No. 6, 
dark green No. 7, deep blue green, deep chrome green, 
apple green, sap green, violet of iron, light violet of 


gold. 
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Among the designs published in THE ART AMATEUR 
in this style of decoration was a plaque showing a 
Zephyr kissing the cheek of a Nymph (February, 1880), 
and one of a Cupid courting a lovely little maid ‘* by 
the light of the moon” (March, 1880). 


FLOWERS, FRUITS, AND BIRDS. 


To paint flowers well it is necessary that 
the drawing should be exceedingly “correct 
in its lines, for the tints having to be very 
light and very pure, too many pencil marks 
would injure the painting. The little details 
of the petals are done with the brush, with- 
out previous tracing. The pencil must only 
mark the leaf’s contour and central vein : 
the direction of the brush strokes is enough 
to indicate the smaller veins. 

A general rule for the manipulation of the 
brush in flower painting may be laid down 
thus : The handling is always done the way 
of the petals, converging toward the centre. 
The leaves composing a rose do not round 
well unless the brush has been directed with 
a circular motion. 

Each plant possesses a particular kind of 
leaf, and even in the rose the leaves of dif- 
ferent varieties are not alike. Thus, for the 
leaves of the Bengal rose: a semi-bright 
tint, without many 
veins, the young shoots tinged with car- 


a shiny appearance 


mine, or else purple: mixed with silver yel- 
the leaves of this 
rose are of a darker green than the preced- 


low. The king’s rose: 


ing; they are done with grass green No. 5; 
the edges of the older leaves become some 
what russet, the young shoots light green. 
Red rose : 
with green 

No. 7, the serrations carmine red, the fading leaves 


the leaves deep green, height- 


ened brown, the veins dark 


have a reddish brown hue. Yellow rose: shiny 
leaves inclining to blue green, and retouched with gray 
the deeper tints made with 
Do not use this last color too freely. 
Leaves have a direction ; to paint them properly you 
must begin them from the top, that is, from the stalk 


end. 


mixed with grass green : 
dark green No. 7. 


Half the leaf is painted at a time, from the prin- 
cipal vein to the edge, making the brush twist in such 
a manner that the brush marks and ridges done in the 
The 
leaves of bulbs are painted from the top downward ; so 


handling may represent the secondary veins. 


The leaves of nasturtium 
are made almost of a flat tint, converging to the centre, 
which is a light spot; their color is a very light blue 
green, shaded with gray. 

You must not be afraid to mix purple or carmine 
with green to shade foliage. 

In painting fruit the essential point is to match well 
the different shades of color, and to lay them one over 
the other while they are still wet. The softener flat- 
tens them and helps the tints to mingle. Leaves are 
not dabbied, nor are the stalks. To describe in detail 
the manner of painting divers fruits would take too long 
and would have very little interest. A detailed descrip- 
tion appears with each design in THE ART AMATEUR. 
One example here will suffice. In painting a peach 
use flat yellow tints, graduated into green, and mixed 
with gray in the shadow. Dabble carefully. Be careful 
to add more oil to the red part, which is softened after- 
ward very easily with a dabber, the red blending freely 
with its neighboring color from the effect of the oil. 

For flowers, fruits, and birds the palette is as fol- 
lows : Permanent white, sky blue, light sky blue, dark 
blue, deep ultramarine, deep blue, Victoria blue, blue 
No. 29 (special for earthenware, scales on porcelain), 
brown No. 3, bitumen, dark brown No. 4 or 17, yel- 
low brown, brown M or 108, deep red brown, sepia, 
light carmine A, light carmine No. 1, deep carmine 
No, 3, flux, light gray No. 1, gray No. 2, pearl gray 
No. 6, neutral gray, platinum gray, russet or warm 
gray, silver yellow, permanent yellow, ivory yellow (47 
of Sévres), jonquil yellow, yellow M for mixing (41 of 
Sévres), orange yellow, crimson lake, ivory black, yel- 
low ochre, deep ochre, purple No. 2, crimson purple, 


are the leaves of heartsease. 


deep purple, ruby purple, relief, capucine red, laky 
red, orange red, grass green No. 5, brown green No. 
6, dark green No. 7, green No. 36 T, deep blue green, 
deep chrome green, emerald green, apple green, deep 
green, sap green, violet of iron, light violet of gold, deep 
violet of gold. ; 








Numerous excellent designs for painting flowers, 
fruits, and birds have been given in our columns. 
Among them are the following : 

A series of six dessert plates : Blackberries (fruit and 
blossoms), April, 1880 ; Geraniums, Morning Glories, 
May, 1880; Pyrus Japonica, June, 1880 ; 


Poppies, 





FAIENCE PLATE. DESIGNED BY ALFRED G. STEVENS. 
Daisies, and Wild Asparagus, and Wild Roses and 
Wheat, July, 1880. Also, Horse Chestnut and Dogwood, 
September, 1880. 

Smaller Dessert Plates: Jasmine, Mignonnette, Blue- 
bottle, and Magnolia, October, 1880; Ranunculus and 
1880. Also Pink Azaleas, 


Barberries, November, 


Clematis, January, 1881. 
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MAJOLICA VASE. DESIGNED BY ALFRED G, STEVENS. 


Maiden-hair Fern and Butterfly, October, 1879. 


Goldfinch, Butterfly, and Acacia, March, 1881 
(double page). 
Goldfinch, Butterfly, and Rose, February, 1881 


(double page). 
Birds and Flowers (double page), April, 1881. 


Duckling Catching Fish and Duckling Caught by a 
Lobster, October, 1879. 

Birds Chasing a Butterfly, March, 1880, 

Bird and Vine, January, 188r. 

Ducks (tile), February, 1881. 


LANDSCAPE PAINTING, 


Landscape is not traced ; it is drawn very 
lightly, so that the pencil may form no ob- 
stacle to the painting. Proceed as follows: 
On a square ground-glass slab of moderate 
size set your palette with green tints in the 
following order: yellow for mixing, yellow 
ochre, apple green, grass green, chrome 
green, blue green, brown green, dark green, 
sepia, bitumen, violet of iron, etc. Take 
care to leave a space of about three quarters 
of an inch between each color, in order to 
be able to mix them, for they ought not to 
be used pure ; the effect would be bad and 
inharmonious. 

Begin with the sky, using sky blue and 
excessively light ultramarine; the lighter 
parts of ivory yellow, also very thin, and 
the distance blue green with the slightest 
touch of carmine. Skies are to be done with 
a very large brush, and the mixing of blue 
and yellow, which would produce impossi- 
ble green clouds, is to be avoided. Skies 
are worked from left to right: they are 
washed in very rapidly, covering also the 
place for the trees. A dabber may be used 
after. 

The sky being dry, the trees are massed. 
Inasmuch as light tints would disappear in 
the firing if they were put beneath dark col- 
ors, fresh tints of apple green are commenced 
first, which are retouched or darkened at 
once before dabbling. When these tints have been laid 
and are dry, the foliage is done by manipulating the 
brush from left to right with little strokes close together, 
to imitate the leaves. Autumn tints are preferable to 
greens that are too bright. You obtain them by sepia 
and the ochres. Trunks of trees, light gray and sepia. 
Branches, bitumen. 
violet of iron. 

Houses, ivory yellow mixed with gray; shadows, 
Ground, the lights of ivory yellow, and 
sometimes yellow ochre; shadows, bitumen; strong 
tints, brown mixed with black. Water is done with very 
light blue green, retouched with gray, and occasionally 
revived with fresher green to reflect grass or trees. 

Strengthening touches are given at the second firing, 
and a glaze is passed over the tints altered in the first 


For strengthening touches use 


violet of iron. 


firing. 

For a landscape the following is the palette: Sky 
biue, light sky blue, dark blue, Victoria blue, blue 29 
(special for earthenware, scales on porcelain), brown 
No. 3, bitumen, brown No. 4 or 17, light brown, dark 
brown, yellow brown, M or 108, deep red 
brown, sepia, light carmine A, carmine No. 2, flux, 
light gray No. 1, gray No. 2, neutral gray, platinum 
gray, russet or warm gray, silver yellow, ivory yellow 
(47 of Sévres), yellow M for mixing (41 of Sévres), 
orange yellow, uranium yellow, yellow ochre, deep 
ochre, capucine red, laky red, orange red, grass green 
No. 5, brown green No. 6, dark green No. 7, green 
No. 36 T, deep blue green, chrome green 3 B, deep 
chrome green, emerald green, apple green, deep green, 
sap green, violet of iron, and the last with a gray tinge. 

A design for plate decoration of a picturesque Italian 
landscape, with figures, was given in THE ART AMA- 
TEUR of August, 1880. 


brown 





THE gourd-shaped vase of Italo-Nivernais faience in 
the collection of M. Georges Martin, of Paris, and the 
Rouen plate with niello ground in that of M. G. Le 
Breton, illustrated herewith, may be studied advanta- 
geously in connection with the examples of Rouen ware 
in our last number. The faience plate and Majolica 
vase, designed by Alfred G. Stevens, hardly call for 
comment. In our recent notice of the works of this re- 
markable Englishman we spoke chiefly of his interior 
decorations and his skilful productions in metal and 
marble. His versatility was extraordinary, and as his 
ceramic designs were by no means unworthy of his rep- 
utation as an artist, we reproduce the two clever ex- 
amples given herewith, 
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THE MUSIC FESTIVAL. 





ESPITE the fact that many 
things about the recent 
Music Festival were 
disappointments, and 
that among, much good 
management there was also 
some of the poorest kind, 
it is certain not only that 
“*the game was worth the 
candle,’’ but also that it 
would have been worth a 
hundred such candles as 
the public was asked to pro- 
vide for its playing. By way 
of introduction, it may be re- 
marked that my prophecy as to 
the difficulty of exacting preci- 
sion from an American chorus of 
twelve hundred proved undeniably 
correct; that the brass instruments 
in the orchestra (invariably the least 
musicianly part of such a body) were 
nearly as lacking as the chorus in precision, which was 
unpardonable on their part, as it proceeded wholly 
from shameful carelessness ; and that the chorus was 
pretty evenly balanced, though it could have stood 
more bass. 

The chorus incluped of 375 trebles, 262 altos, 245 ten- 
ors, and 266 basses ; a grand total of 1148—quite near 
enough to the advertised 1200.to save the consciences 
of the managers. The orchestra was composed of 40 
first violins, 40 second violins, 28 violas, 26 violoncellos, 
24 double basses, 6 flutes (some of whom played piccolo 
when necessary), 4 oboes, 2 English horns, 4 clarinets, 
8 bassoons, 12 horns, 18 cornets (miscalled ‘* trum- 
pets’’ in the list), 17 trombones, 1o kettle-drums, 5 
cymbals, and 2 harps—a grand total of 246, too near 
the advertised 250 for any one to grumble. The only 
great fault to be found with this distribution of instru- 
ments was that the reeds were too weak, especially the 
elarinets ; nearly double the number of these might 
have*been used. 

The general arrangement of the stage was in the 
shape of an opened fan. Dr. Damrosch and his raised 
platform occupied the spot where the hole for the pivot 
is drilled in the sticks ; the orchestra represented the 
two outside sticks running up on each side, and the 
central uncovered portion of the inside sticks ; while the 
chorus took the place of the silk with which the fan 
might be supposed to be covered. Just beyond the 
centre of this opened fan towered Roosevelt’s large and 
fine organ, the thirty-two foot pedal open diapason of 
which rendered much valuable service during the festi- 
val. An amusing amount of fuss was made in the pro- 
grammes over this especial stop; one would almost 
have thought that none such had ever before been 
made, 

TUESDAY EVENING. 
Dettingen Te Deum ..,........ Hocadeensicsineceesioccees Handel. 
Miss Cary, Contralto ; Sig. Campanini, Tenor ; 

Mr. Whitney, Bass ; Mr. Walter Damrosch, Organist. 
The Tower of Babel (sacred opera in one act)...... Rubinstein. 
Abraham (Tenor), Sig. Campanini ; Nimrod (Bass), 

Mr. Whitney ; Master Worker (Baritone), 

Mr. Remmertz. 

The Dettingen Te Deum is a work too well known 
to need much description here. It was written to com- 
memorate the victory won at Dettingenon June 27, 
1743 ; and written, as were most of Handel's works, 
in a very brief space of time. In spite of its rapid com- 
position it is a majestic work, of enduring qualities, and 
bears throughout a triumphal character well suited to 
the occasion which called it into being. 

The opening of the concert sent a thrill of disap- 
pointment over almost every one present. Was it the 


much-talked-of echo in the room, or was it a lack of 
precision in the performers which was producing that 
effect of raggedness and lack of simultaneity which all 


noticed and from which all suffered? The light of 
later performances thrown on the subject leaves no 
doubt that it was the latter. Until some such im- 
mense occasion as this festival reveals the fact, neither 
singers nor players are aware how much more they are 
guided by what they hear around them than by the 
beat of the conductor.. No doubt some idea of this 
fact had come to all at the previous combined rehear- 
sals held at the Armory ; but in the genera] and over- 
powering nervousness of a first performance, all that 
they had learned in this brief experience was forgotten 
and they fell into their old habit. As the performance 
proceeded, however, the attack became more and more 
precise, the orchestra pulling itself together much more 
rapidly than the singers ; yet, during this first evening, 
the moments of absolute precision, even in the orches- 
tra, were exceedingly rare. 

The first of these moments was in the introduction, 
for string instruments, of No. 3 in the Te Deum, the 
semi-chorus, ‘‘ To thee all angels cry aloud.’’ Probably 
misled by the word ‘‘ cry,’’ which he understood in its 
usual sense of ‘* weep,’’ Handel has set this sentence 
to a wailing melody in B minor. 1 have never seen the 
Utrecht Te Deum, which he wrote many years before 
this, but I ‘have heard that he made the same mistake 
in that. In addition to the precision of the strings this 
number brought into notice another most pleasing fact, 
and one which was perceptible throughout the festival, 
namely, the ease and certainty with which the chorus 
trebles attacked, and the unwavering steadiness with 
which they sustained extreme high notes—no matter 
how awkwardly they were approached nor how long 
they were sustained. In other choruses another fact 
became evident, which was that Dr. Damrosch thor- 
oughly understood how to obtain from a large chorus, in 
the long Handelian passages on one syllable, the effect 


of the whole passage being taken in one breath. This 
is done by not marking any breathing-points. By al- 


lewing each individual in a chorus to breathe whenever 
he or she finds it necessary, a continuity of tone is ob- 
tained which would be impossible by any other means ; 
for no singers now exist (at any rate in choruses) who 
can take these Jong passages in one breath. Hardly 
any two individuals sing with ease for the same amount 
of time in one breath ; and as in such a mass the stop- 
ping and recommencing of any one voice is inaudible, 
the various individual breathing places become unnotice- 
able, and the effect to the hearer is that of absolute 
continuity, with freshness of tone, to the end of the 
passage. It must be understood that I speak here only 
of the long running passages which occur in almost all 
Handel's choruses ; in al] other places a chorus, no 
matter how large, should be taught to phrase in exact 
unison. This also Dr. Damrosch had done. 

The succeeding chorus, ‘* To Thee cherubim and ser- 
aphim continually do cry,’’ is a magnificent piece of 
descriptive writing. By his management of the voices 
and use of the word “ continually’? Handel has pro- 
duced an effect which irresistibly forces on the hearer’s 
mind the idea that the cry of *‘ Holy, holy, holy !"’ has 
been thus going on for all the endless ages before time 
began, and will continue to all eternity, though only 
heard for this brief moment on earth. 

In this Te Deum, as in the Messiah, Handel has 
made profuse use of the trumpets in D. A bad habit 
has obtained in most orchestras, especially in this coun- 
try, of playing all trumpet parts on the cornet ; indeed, 
I do not know of a trumpet-player in this city. This is 
a serious fault, since, as trumpets go higher and stay up 
with less fatigue than cornets, most trumpet passages 
are difficult on the cornet and some are impossible. 
This is especially true of Handel’s solo trumpet pas- 
sages, which were written for a player named Harper 
(an ancestor of the present celebrated English trumpet- 
player of the same name), who must have had on his 
instrument the same ease in high notes that Levy to- 
day has on the cornet. As in mixed orchestras “‘ cor- 
net’” means almost always the valved instrument in B 
flat, it follows that most of these passages are absolute- 








ly impossible on that instrument, particularly when they 
are as numerous as in this Te Deum. Dr. Damrosch, 
therefore, distributed the real trumpet parts pretty im- 
partially among the other instruments, and suffered the 
cornets to play a sort of fanfare underneath, so as to 
give a coloring of brass to the whole. Now, had Dr. 
Damrosch thought far enough ahead to engage from 
some one of our military bands two good E flat cornet 
players, this patching up of Handel might have been 
avoided. . For this omission he is to be blamed, and it 
is astonishing that a conductor of his experience did 
not hit upon this easy way out of the difficulty. 

The quartette No. 5 in this Te Deum, “ The glorious 
company of the Apostles praise Thee,’’ was a sung as 
atrio. As the four voices are never used together, and 
the soprano and alto parts lie low, this was easily ar- 
ranged, and without injury to the effect. Miss Cary 
sang the soprano part wherever it occurred; and, 
whenever the alto was used with it, Campanini sang it 
in the actual pitch. All the solos in this work are for 
bass, but Miss Cary sang the last one, “‘ Vouchsafe, O 
Lord,’’ as an alto solo with great effect ; though her 
voice sounded, as it did throughout the festival, tired 
and cold. 

The ‘*‘ Tower of Babel,’’ a new work in this country, 
is a composition which hardly does Rubinstein credit, 
it is of so uneven a quality. Movements of great 
beauty and power are succeeded by passages of weari- 
some dulness ; and the great triple chorus at the end 
does not nearly pay in effect for the difficulties attend- 
The opening theme of the first 


Mendelssohn's 


ing its performance. 
chorus is such a palpable theft from 
‘‘Hymn of Praise’’ that it is strange Rubinstein per- 
mitted it to stand, and the reminiscences of other works 
of his own are unpleasantly frequent. One gigantic 
movement in the work, however, almosi atones for all 
This is the orchestral description of 
No such storm 


its shortcomings. 
the storm and the fall of the Tower. 
has ever before been written ; not forgetting among all 
others those in the Pastoral Symphony and the Tell 
overture. It is awe-inspiring. The first feeling of terror 
is created by the awful calm which precedes it. Vzm- 
rod in fierce anger calls upon the people to seize and 
kill Adraham. His fiery command, ‘‘ Seize him !”’ 
is answered only by profound and terror-stricken si- 
lence from the people and by two sustained chords on 
(I think) the stopped horns, which painted a deathly 
and menacing sijence in nature better than would any 
mere absence of sound. From this point the storm 
gathers and rises to its climax, seeming to whirl away 
in its fury the few horror-stricken outcries of the people, 
and when that climax is reached the hearer feels all 
the real terror ever produced by the fiercest storm in 
the most unsheltered wild. 

Mention must also be made of the three charming 
choruses which follow each other in immediate succes- 
sion, and which, when the Opera is done with scenery, 
are accompanied by cloud-pictures showing the separa- 
tion and departure of the three great races. These are 
respectively denominated the ‘‘Chorus of the de- 
scendants of Shem,’’ the ‘‘ Chorus of the descendants 
of Ham,’’ and the ‘‘ Chorus of the descendants of 
Japhet.’’ They are descriptive in melody and harmon- 
ization, the first being written in G minor with the in- 
terval of the augmented second between the sixth and 
seventh degrees of the scale, which gives it a thorough- 
ly Oriental character ; the second, in C sharp minor, 
with a peculiarly barbaric rhythm, which, with the 
somewhat wild and forced sounding harmonies in the 
last verse, gives it an Ethiopian tinge ; while the third, 
in F sharp major, is, in its flowing melody and smooth 
harmony and its long phrases for voices unaccom- 
panied, essentially European in style. Of these three 
choruses the first and last are the best, the second be- 
ing more quaint and descriptive than musically beauti- 
ful. 

Campanini was the hero of the evening among the 
soloists; Remmertz’s big voice served him well 
against some heavy orchestration, but Campanini’s 
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smooth, rich. and perfectly managed tenor floated with 
apparent ease over the fullest power of the instru- 
ments and penetrated to every corner of the vast build- 
ing. 

In the chorus work the palm was carried off by the 
200 boys, who sang two brief angel choruses (in three 
and four parts), and whose pure, seraphic voices came 
like a revelation to the audience, drawing on each oc- 
casion tumultuous applause. Had Dr. Damrosch been 
wise he would have allowed the boys to sing the treble 
and alto of that one of the three simultaneous final 
choruses which is entitled the *‘ Chorus of Angels,”’ 
massing all his female voices on the other two, the 
‘*Chorus of People’’ and ‘‘ Chorus of Demons.’’ He 
would in this way have obtained a variety of tone 
which would have brightened the rather heavy and 
uninteresting conclusion of the opera, and would at the 
same time have increased his volume of vocal sound, 
which was barely able, as it was, to cope with the 
heavy instrumentation. The telling voices of the boys, 
although comparatively few in number, would, from 
their penetrating character, have easily balanced the 
remaining two choruses. But it is astonishing how lit- 
tle is known in this country of the value and capabilities 
of boy singers, save by the few who have made that 
branch of music a study. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, 

Overture to Olyaipia.....:.0..ccccsces co see .. Spontini. 

Bites Rate Gis Cae ii ods. n cc esecesesciccsves cose Handel. 
Mme. Gerster and Miss Cary. 


Symphony No. s, in C Mimor... ..........000+ .s- Beethoven 
INTERMISSION. 
Selections from Die Walkuere........--++e+e. esse eee Wagner. 
a. ** Siegmund’s Love Song.’’ 
Sig. Campanini. 
4. ‘Ride of the Valkyrias.”’ 
Revery for Contralto and Orchestra, La Captive. ...... Berlioz. 
Miss Cary. 
Air from 1’ Stolle du Nord... .20.ccc cccccccccessc Meyerbeer. 
Mme. Gerster (Flutes, Messrs. Weiner and Rietzel). 
Rhapeodio Hongroise, No. S.........06000 00 cc cccccesccecese Liszt. 


Spontini’s music is hardly known in this country. He 
was one of the first to make the move toward modern 
forms and orchestration which Berlioz and Wagner 
have helped onward with such mighty strides. The 
Olympia overture is very brilliant and pompous, and 
is said to be a great favorite in Germany, where it is 
It 


is very heavily scored, and contains a lovely andante 


much used at royal weddings and court festivities. 
movement. In this selection the brass players exempli- 
fied two faults which Berlioz mentions as being pecul- 
iar to them: first, that of starting a trifle behind time 
when they have to enter on ‘the subdivision of a beat, 
and second, that of hurrying the tempo during the per- 
formance of certain rhythmic effects very common in 
their parts of a score. 

In the duet Mme. Gerster made her first appearance 
at the festival, and it was a very unpromising one. 
The composition itself was not of deep interest, and it 
was not improved by her evident lack of familiarity 
with it, and her dreadful want of certainty as to time. 
Twice Miss Cary saved her and the duet from a com- 
plete breakdown. 

The opening phrases of the 5th Symphony, ‘*‘ The 
knocking of Fate at man’s door,’’ as Beethoven called 
them, were taken faster than we are accustomed to 
hearing them from Theo. Thomas, although still slower 
than the rest of the movement. Beethoven 
where marked them “ad libitum”’ 
confess I should like once to hear them played as he 
wrote them. 

In the exquisite andante we had a chance of appre- 
ciating the effect of pizzicato passages when rendered 
by such a body of strings. The pizzicato notes of the 
doubie-basses especially were wonderfully rich and solid 


has no- 


as phrases, and | 


in sound. 

In the scherzo the violins suddenly determined that 
the brass players should not do all the hurrying, and in 
their running passages in eighth notes (ending nine 
measures before the commencement of the short 
fugal imitations which here take the place of a trio), 
they began going at a speed which caused a momentary 
confusion in the orchestra, while the trio itself degen- 
erated into a scramble among the strings, in which 
nothing was clearly apparent save their anxiety to get 
through with it. The last movement, in march time 
(which joins the scherzo without break), was started at 
the proper speed, but the conclusion of the symphony 
was a grand race, in which everybody came out first. 
In the Love Song, Campanini showed how a great 


PRE ARD AMATEUR. 





artist. can make difficulties appear easy ; he sang with 
as much apparent freedom and passionate fervor as 
would have been possible in the most continuous and 
most lightly accompanied aria of the old Italian school. 
I was sorry that he ended with a high B flat, which 
Wagner did not write ; but forgave him in consideration 
of the sterling good work he had done all through. He 
was persistently encored, and sang, if possible, better 
the second time than the first. 

The ‘‘ Ride of the Valkyrias’’ was also encored, ana 
proved, the second time, the best bit of playing done 
by the orchestra at this concert. 
sung passably well by Miss Cary; her voice lacks the 
pathetic quality necessary for this composition, but that 
is not her fault. It can only be said that Mme. Gers- 
ter ‘‘ attempted’’ Meyerbeer’s aria. The two flutes 
played finely, and even managed to keep with the 
singer, although her wonderful feats in omitting the 


Berlioz’ Revery was 


half of some measures, and extending others tu nearly 
double their proper length, occasionally made Dam- 
rosch’s baton wobble like a spar in a storm. 

The afternoon’s performance ended with what pur- 
ported to be the second Hungarian Rhapsody of Liszt. 
It was really a burlesque on that fascinating composi- 
tion. The instruments became hopelessly mixed ; and 
although the twelve measures of slower tempo near the 
end enabled Dr. Damrosch to pull them for a brief pe- 
riod together, they all got separated again in the short 
final prestissimo, and the composition ended in a dis- 
graceful scramble. 

This concert stands chronicled in my note-book as 
the one in which I discovered how very badly an or- 
chestra composed of good and experienced:men can 
play. At no other concert during the festival was there 
anything that at all approached the atrocious orchestral 
work of this one. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING. 

Festival Overture, Op, 15........ «+++++++++++++L. Damrosch. 
SQUIER, 2... 500 ovcsvececccccoscoccesccescevececescvce Berlioz. 
Tenor Solo, Sig. Campanini. 
TT re coccccce sc Wagner. 


Orchestra and Male Chorus. 


Dr. Damrosch’s so-called ** Festival’’ Overture is of 
a lugubrious character, and predisposes the listener to 
associate gloom and misfortune with any festival in 
which it appears. 
harshly of the work of the man to whose energy and 
labor we are indebted for this notable festival ; but it 
must be remembered that, by putting his own work 


It may seem unjust to speak so 


alone of the four so-called ‘* American compositions’’ 
upon an evening programme, and relegating the other 
three (as though less worthy) to the more popular af 
ternoon concerts, the composer has invited a criticism 
of it from the highest standpoint. ‘This kind of criti- 
cism it cannot safely undergo. It isa skilful piece of 
work, and well orchestrated ; but it means nothing, and 
might as appropriately be called by almost any other 
title as by the one it bears. 

What people had come this evening to hear was the 
Berlioz Requiem, and the other two numbers on the 
programme were merely a preface and an appendix to 
that. 
work to form part of any church service. 
the tremendous amount of material necessary for its 
performance, he has rendered it otherwise unfit for use 
at a service by the extraordinary liberties he has taken 
with the words. As a musical work, I confess myself 
unable:to declare whether I am most pleased or disap- 
pointed with it. 
the greatest nobility and grandeur, but it has alsu 
What 
effect it has it owes entirely toits orchestration ; it is 


Berlioz evidently never intended his immense 
Setting aside 


It contains passages and effects of 
dreary wastes of unintelligibility and emptiness. 


plainly to be seen from beginning to end that Berlioz 
neither knew how to use voices nor was conscious of 
the effects to be obtained from them. The voices, 
taken alone, would be bald beyond description ; the 
orchestral part, taken alone, is comparatively inter- 
esting. 

Passing by the first number, the ‘* Requiem and 
Kyrie,’’ I-will speak first of the second, the *‘ Dies 
Ire.’’ It is in this the four additional brass orchestras 
and the tremendous passage for sixteen kettledrums 
appear. This number opens with a canto fermo, bear- 
ing a resemblance to the old Gregorian chant to which 
these words used to be sung, and which still lives in 
the Graduale Romanum. Upon this are built various 


figures (they cannot be called melodies), the orchestra 
doing little more than reinforcing the voices by playing 
in unison with them, until for the last time the chorus 
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speak of the moment when “the Judge shall come.”’ 
Then the strings rise in a short wailing chromatic pas- 
sage, and suddenly, without warning, the whole brass 
of the five orchestras bursts in in one tremendous 
chord. The effect is indescribable. A cold terror 
seizes all who hear it. Then follow responding pas- 
sages and calls from the four brass orchestras, as 
though the whole world were being summoned ; thes 
the bass voices, in unison, declare, to the accompani- 
ment of the kettledrums only (interrupted by occasional 
mighty chords from the brass), how *‘ He shall come 
to judge the quick and the dead,’’ when “* the trumpet 
calls all before His throne.’’ The other voices creep 
in, telling in terrified accents how ‘‘ Death and Nature 
stand aghast while all creatures rise again."’ As they 
speak of the opening of the Judgment Book, the brass, 
silent fora brief space, again appears; and from this 
point to the conclusion of the number a steady and 
magnificent climax is worked up until the fullest 
strength of orchestra and chorus is reached, when all 
abruptly stops, and the voices end almost alone, in a 
terrified whisper. 

The ‘* Rex Tremendz’’ is another great number, in 
which al] the brass is again introduced. No. 5, the 
** Querens me,”’ is written for chorus without accom- 
paniment, but was sung on this occasion by a sextette 
composed of Mrs. Imogen Brown, Miss Antonia 
Henne, Signor Campanini, Messrs. Toedt, Stoddard, 
and Heinrich. Whether this number would have 
sounded better if sung by the chorus I cannot say, but 
I doubt it. It is unintentionally funny in one or two 
places, where Berlioz has attempted instrumental effects 
with the voices. The ** Lacrymosa”’ is a difficult num- 
ber, but hardly pays for its difficulty. ** Offer- 
torium’’ the orchestra interprets a fugue with a good 
deal of free work interspersed, the voices entering at 
unequal intervals with a broken prayer for “all the 
souls of the faithful.’ This number is so long that it 
becomes a little wearisome, but the ending redeems it. 
The succeeding ‘* Hostias’’ for male voices is the num- 
ber in which Berlioz makes use of the famous ‘‘ pedal 
notes’’ of the tenor trombones, which he claims to 
have discovered. These notes (with a chord for three 
flutes nearly four octaves*above them) are almost the 
Their effect is 


In the 


only orchestral work in this number. 
weird, but it was diminished on this occasion by the 
undue weakness of the second and third flutes. 

In No. 9, the ‘‘ Sanctus,’’ Campanini again came to 
the front as soloist. The wonderful legato, the perfect 
mezza voce, the broad and appropriate phrasing which 
he used in this most thankless solo, absolutely invested 
it with a beauty which certainly owed little or. nothing 
to Berlioz. The responding chorus of female voices 
marred his work by not singing softly enough. 

[A sudden severe illness and the imperative com- 
mands of his physician obliged our valued contribu- 
tor to suspend his review of the music festival at this 
point. His note-book furnishes the following additional 
comments :] 

During the week a perceptible improvement took 
place as regards precision of attack in both chorus and 
orchestra. 

The star of the festival in all respects was Campa- 
nini. 

The 


thus : 


other singers, for excellence, may be graded 
Whitney, Stoddard, Miss Cary, Remmertz, 
Toedt, Miss Henne, Graff (who took Mr. King's place 
in the septette from Tannhauser), Courtney, Schst, 
Heinrich, Mme. Gerster, and Mrs. Brown, 

The best work done by the orchestra was in the 
Hungarian Dances of Brahms and Les Preludes of 
Liszt. 

This festival marks an era in American musical his- 
tory. Whatever faults were noticeable during its con- 
tinuance sink into nothing beside its immense value to 
the art. 

Dr. Damrosch deserves unstinted praise for having 
conceived and carried through this gigantic project 
with so few hitches, seeing that it was the first thing 
of the kind in this country, and that he had to teach his 
forces how to play and sing for effects in such a mass. 
He has cleared the way, and made the work of the next 
man who may undertake such a task lighter by half. He 
has made a mark which will keep his name in remem- 
brance for many years. He has introduced works which 
we might have waited long to hear but for him, and 
shown us what giants Handel and Beethoven become 
when interpreted by large bodies. 

CARYL FLORIO, 





THE ART AMATEUR. 








Det Publications, 


‘WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH OUR WALLS?” 
is the title of an interesting brochure by Mr. Clarence Cook, 
meng by the enterprising wall-paper manufacturers, Messrs. 

farren, Fuller & Co. If Mr, Cook could answer the question 
contained in the title to please himself, we think that he would 
say, ‘‘let us go back to the ancient fresco.'’ He almost confesses 
as much. at the great majority of such mural decorations 
discovered at Pompeii and Herculanum are wretched travesties 
of art does not discourage him.  ‘‘ The colorist,’’ he remarks, 
‘controls the work, and we neither miss nor regret the draughts- 
man.” Mr. Cook apparently is easy to please. Fortunately, 
however—or unfortunately, as he seems to think—the house- 
painters of to-day ‘‘ have not bones and sinews like their ances- 
tors’ of Pompeii and Herculaneum. They cannot give. us 
‘*simulated architecture and slender colonnettes” (thank Hea- 
ven !), and the conditions of our climate and every-day life more- 
over ate op to a return to the Roman frescos. Hence Mr. 
Cook has to be satisfied with such substitutes as modern wall- 
papers. Very good substitutes they are, too; so good, indeed, 
that we dare say that had they been offered to pe ‘of taste in 
Pompeii and Herculaneum they.would have beem infinitely pre- 
ferred to the bad lifeless-looking pictures unearthed there. 

Having become recenciled to the necessity of wall-papers in 
these degenerate days, Mr. Cook settles down to business and 
gives some good practical advice as to their selection. “We can- 
not, however, always agree with him. The same indifference for 
propriety of design he seems to show in preferring bad Pompeian 
mural pictures to good modern wall-pa he carries out in the 
latitude he allows in the employment of forms of natural objects 
in designs for wall-papers, carpets, and hangiwgs; and we can- 
not but think that he carries his hatred of symmetry to an extrav- 
agant degree when he laments ‘‘ the impeccableyevenness with 
which the best hands contrive to lay’’ wall-paper in our day, and 
mourns for the good old times when the paper’ was laid in Liban 
ese fashion, in squares, giving ‘‘ frequent joints’ and.‘ differ- 
ences in the tints of the squares.” 

Mr. Cook is mistaken in thinking that-the word .‘ dado”’ 
is derived from ‘‘dais." Like -frieze and cornice, it: is an 
architectural term, and is applied to a wall surface after the 
same fashion, it being an analogous portion of the pedestal of a 
column, which is square. ‘‘ Dado” in-its original. Italian, 
Spanish, and Portuguese means a cube, and allied with it is the 
French word ‘‘ dé" from which we get the word die, the English 
word for the portion of the pedestal called the ‘‘ dado.”’ 

While the enterprise of Messrs, Warren, Fuller & Co. in em- 
ploying American artists like Messrs. Louis C. Tiffany, and 
Samuel Colman to design for them wall and ceiling papers, is 
with justice commended in the little volume before us, the’ author, 
with natural delicacy, refrains from speaking in detail. of the 
productions of the house. Hence the inset illustrations of ex- 
amples of designs by those artists are’ left to tell‘ their own 
story. ‘That they are not very successful in doing this is but 
natural, considering that in each case it has been attempted 
to represent an entire wall or ceiling surface instead of—what we 
think would have been more’ satisfactory—a carefully shaded 
section of each, showing the details with their approximate 
values. The illustrations, neatly printed in black on a gold 
ground, however, have'a pleasant decorative effect in conjunc- 
tion with the handsome heavy paper of the text and the odd but 
artistically colored cover. The binder—if we may be allowed to 
speak of such a seemingly trifling matter—would have shown 
better taste if he had used some lining for the covers more in 
keeping with the rest than an imitation of ‘ watered silk.” 


Mr. WALTER CRANE’S LATEST WORK is ‘‘ The 
First of May,"’ a sumptuous portfolio of drawings in fac-simile pub- 
lished by Henry Sotheran & Co., of London, a few copies of which 
have been imported by Mr. J. W, Bouton. So far as its pictorial 
features go, it more than meets the expectations we had formed 
of it, based on the promises of the prospectus. To the artist 
and decorative designer it is a treasury of inspiration, while as- 
pirants for prizés in future ‘‘ holiday card"’ competitions mai 
find in its pages an almost endless source of suggestion, Indeed, 
for variety in subjects, ‘ertility in ideas, and delicate expression 
of poetic feeling, its fifty-two graceful pases of illustration, so far 
as we know, surpass anything of the kind hitherto issued from 
the English press. Above all, in ‘‘ The First of May" Mr, Crane 
shows a degree of excellence in drawing which entitles him to 
rank among the great draughtsmen of the age, and must satisfy 
the anticipations of even his warmest admirers. 


‘*How TO TRAVEL’’ is the title of a timely pocket 
volume by Colonei Thomas W. Knox. Its ‘‘ hints, advice, and sug- 
gestions to travellers by land and sea all over the globe” are the 
results of more than twenty years’ personal experience. It is 
difficult to imagine the work better done. Strong common 
sense pervades every. page. In ‘two. chapters only has Colonel 
Knox given the result of any experience but his own: one—very 
valuable—gives ‘‘ Special Advice to Ladies,'’ by a lady, and the 
other—still more valuable—defines -the ‘‘ Legal Rights of Trav- 
ellers.” Charies T. Dillingham, of New York, publisher. 


IT is gratifying to see that the ‘ American Reeseeny 
Notes,” edited by Charles M. Kurtz, and published by Cassell, 
Petter, Galpin & Co., has met with so much success that the 
first edition of five thousand copies is exhausted and a new edition 
‘thas been issued. As we poinied out to the managers of the 
‘National Academy of Design last year, there was undoubtedly 
a demand for such an illustrated catalogue as this. 
So od 
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WoMAN’S HANDIWORK IN MODERN HOMES, by 
Constance Cary Harrison, comes to us from the press of Messrs. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. While ovotaining no strikingly orig- 
inal ideas, it is a very intelligent epitome of the best that have 
been published in this country and in England. It is, indeed, 
the most comprehensive and practical guide to théeMfiateur dec- 
orative.arts that has yet appeared. The +? dev6ted to em- 
broideryis particularly to be commended for its lucid explanations 
of technical difficulties, and the department ‘‘ Brush and Pig- 
ment” gives valuable instructions for china and faience painting, 
and water and oil painting on various textile fabrics. ‘‘ Modern 
Homes," the concluding portion of the volume, mentions wood 
carving, and gives useful suggestions’ concerning screens, por- 
titres and doors, mantel-shelf and piano decoration, Excepting 
the iére, by Samuel Colman, the execution of which is not 
worthy of the book, the colored eet og os illustrations ar very 
satisfactory. They include an interior by Mr. Louis C. Ti 3 
a doorway and dra by the same artist, a miniature portrait 
plaque by Miss Rosina Emmet, a faience jar Charles Volk- 
mar, and a jar and a lamp-body in Bennett decoration, The 
other illustrations are reproductions of pen-and-ink drawings. 
Among these is a door decoration attributed to THe ART 
AMATEUR. We refer to this to say that the design is original 
with Mr. Louis F. Day, an English architect, to whom it was 
duly credited in our columns, It was only redrawn for us. 


variation from the uniform scratch 


THE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF THE PARIS 
SALON for 1881 is no way inferior to that of last year. It con- 
tains about 350 reproductions in fac-simile of original drawings, 
contributed by the artists, of their paintings and sculpture. A 
few of these have been selected for our front page, and from them 
a fair idea may be formed of the whole. Encouraged by the in- 
creasing popularity of the catalogue in this country, as it, be- 
comes better known and appreciated with each succeeding year, 
Mr. J. W. Bouton, the New York agent, has this time ordered 
an extra large supply. At the low price of $1.25 it is doubtless 
the cheapest..art-work in the market. 


THE AESTHETICS OF DRESS has become a subject 
of so much importance that in Paris a monthly publication is de- 
voted especially to its interests. ‘‘ L’Art de la Mode,” the ma- 
gazine to which we refer, is something much superior to a fashion 
paper. Itis a superbly printed folio, abundantly illustrated with 
the best designs for costumes and elegant trifles dear to the 
feminine heart. It gives colored fashion plates, it is true, and 
many of them, But what plates! Most of them, being the 
work of artists of reputation, have neither the stereotyped inan- 
ity of pose and expression nor the preposterous coloring that 
characterizes the ordinary fashion-plate of the day. The magazine 
owes its origin to a sort of Parisian Alexander T.’Stewart. This 
gentleman, with a large fortune at his command—and a costly 
experiment of this kind needs it — and the acquaintance of the 
best “artists of the French capital, who find in Mzcenas a 
liberaland appreciative patron, conceived the idea of elevating the 
illustrated literature of.dress by associating it with the dignity of 
art. “The object in view has been skilfully carried out.» Hitherto 
the high price—three dollars a number—charged in this country 
for ‘‘L'Art de la Mode,” has necessarily. made its sale very 
limited. But Mr, J. W. Bouton has now.taken the agency for 
it.in the United States, and with his usual enterprise and liberal- 
ity announces that hewill sell it at half that price, which is no 
more than one would have to pay for it in the book-storesiin Paris. 


£ 


LITERARY ART. A Conversation between a Painter, 
a Poet, and a’ Philosopher, by John Albee, is a well-written, 
pleasant littléwolume, the perusal of which will enable the reader 
to while away a pleasant/hour or so on the steamboat: or train. 
New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


THE. BOOK OF RHYMES AND ‘TUNES, and the 
‘ALBUM OF SONGS, by Robert Franz, are both from the house 
of ;Ditson & Co. The former is.a collection of children’s songs 
from German, French, and English sources. The songs have 
been well chosen and well translated, and should be present as 
an almost inexhaustible musical treasury in every house where 
there are music-loving children. ‘T'he latter is, as its title indi- 
cates, a selection fromthe almost innumerable writings of Robert 
Franz—a man who has faised the German “‘ Lied” to a level 
with the greatest classic works., ‘There are in this album ‘one 
hundred and seven songs, all of great worth. Franz takes the 
poems of the German poets, of Goethe, of Heine, and their 
worthy associates, and then beautifies them by music which 
makes apparent to all the world that beauty in them which none 
but another poet could unassisted have seen. The English 


translations of the songs in this album vary greatly ; some are 
very good, some indifferent, and one (‘‘ Die Perle’’) is very bad. 





Correspondente. 


A TRANSPARENT VARNISH. 


Editor of The Art Amateur : 

Sir: I wish to arrange a collection of stamps on a china 
plate. Can you tell me, please, of any transparent glaze or 
varnish that can be put over the stamps to preserve them and 
be water-proof ? A SUBSCRIBER, Flint, Mich. 

ANSWER.—Copal ‘ér any picture varnish that does not con- 
tain alcohol will do. 


THE STUDY OF ETCHING. 


Editor of The Art Amateur : 

S1r: Will you please inform me the best means to study the 
art of etching without a master, as I have not any certain time 
at my command. F. D. L., Cincinnati. 

ANSWER.—Instructions for beginners, prepared and illustra- 
ted by Messrs. Camille Piton and Charles Volkmar, both practi- 
cal etchers, which will be published in the September number 
of THE ART AMATEUR, will give the information you desire! 











OIL PAINTING ON SILK AND SATIN. 


Editor of The Art Amateur: 

Sir: Is there. any method of applying oil paint to silk and 
satin by which the oil will not spread beyond the edge of the 
pattern? Mrs. Willard's opaque mixer, also megilp, have been 
recommended, but results are not satisfactory. 

Ss. P., St. Louis. 


ANSWER.—Make the outline with varnish. Japan is best. 





ANILINE PHOTOGRAPH COLORS. 


Editor of The Art Amateur : 
S1r: Having been persuaded to take lessons in tinting photo- 
graphs with the so-called ‘‘ Chinese’’ or ‘‘ Egyptian’’ mineral 
colors, and finding they fade so readily, I would ask, through your 
valuable journal, if youcan give me any information as ‘to ‘how I 
can make the colors fast. HALE. 
ANSWER.—There is no way. The colors are aniline dyes, 
such as no competent teacher would recommend. They are only 
made to sedi. ; 





“COLLODIO ETCHING.” 


Editor of The Art Amateur : 

S1r: I send you a specimen of ‘‘ collodio etching.” Will you 
be kind enough to tell me, in the next issue of THE ART 
AMATEUR, what you think of it in comparison with copperplate 
etching ? BENJAMIN HARTLEY, Fort Scott, Kas. 

ANSWER.—The drawing is excellent, but the process can- 
not compare with copperplate etching, with its rich lines and 
artistically graded values. The collodion plate allows of no 
line, and therefore: can 


produce no color effect and little ation of tone. 





ART EMBROIDERY. - 


Editor of The Art Amateur: ; 
Str: I am anxious: to learn how to embroider-in colors, es- 


_ pecially in crewels, but am so situated in the country I cannot 


take lessons. [will be o if you will recommend some book 
or mode of gaiming information on this subject, principally in 
regard to the shading. HANFIELD, Nason's P.O., Va. 
ANSWER,—In back numbers of THE ART AMATEUR very full 
instructions have been given. See particularly January, 1881 ; 
April, 1880; and September, 1879. ‘Art Needlework for 


_Decorative Embroidery,’ published at 50 cents, by S. W. Til- 


ton & Co., of Boston, is excellent. 


A CAUSE OF SPOTTINESS IN OIL PAINTING. 


Editor of The Art Amateur : 

Srr: Some one asks you why the sky in his painting dries in a 
‘spotty’ manner. Possibly,he may have used miliboard, which 
frequently comes packed in something resembling pulverized 
pumice-stone. If that is not carefully washed off every part, and 
evenly wiped dry, the effect will be similar to that of which he 
complains. J.. Lawrence, Mass. 


“ BAMBOCCIATE.” 
£ditor of The Art Amateur: 
Srr; What is the meaning of the term “ Bambocciate.” I 


eame across the word recently in a critique in The Athenzeum 
on some ‘‘otd masters.” S. P., Gramercy Park. 


ANSWER.—It comes from the deformed painter Peter de Laer, 
who was nick-named ‘Il Bamboccio” (the cripple), and is ap- 
plied.to homely and rustic subjects, such as fairs and similar vil- 
lage festivals, 

A. A., Waterloo, la.—We regret that the space at our com- 
mand is too limited for us to describe the Chinese and Japanese 
costumes you ask for. ; 


<a MucH correspondence is unavoidably crowded out of the 
present issue. We will answer some of the queries by mail. 


THE SUPPLEMENT DESIGNS. 


PLATE CI. is a design for a tile—‘‘ Maize and 
Squash ""— by Camille Piton. Paint as follows: Maize, silver- 
yellow, extremely light, mixed with gray for the half tints and 
brown and gray for the shading. Squash, yellow for mixing and 
silver-yellow (a little apple-green in the light) with shadings of 
gray Nos. 1 and 2, yellow-brown and neutral gray. Shadow, 
violet of iron with gray and a little raven-black. 


PLATE CII. is a design for embroidery—‘‘ Roses’’— 
for the tablier of a dress, contributed to THE ART AMATEUR by 
A. Bernard. It may be done in satin stitch and in South Ken- 
sington stitch. The foliage should be worked in olives and yel- 
low. greens, and in the stems there should be introdueed some 
reddish brown. In the calyx the lighter shades of yellow-green 
should prevail. The roses should have the deep color of the 
jacqueminot, and greater effect can be produced by a judicious 
use of crewels in the deeper shades, leaving silk for the grada- 
tions and the high lights. This design would produce a unique 
effect embroidered in different shades of the material of the 
dress. 

PLATE CIII. is a series of pen-and-ink designs for 
cards of invitation to summer entertainments, drawn tor THE 
ART AMATEUR by Geo. R. Halm. 


PLATE CIV. is a design for the six left-hand tiles 
of a tile facing for a fire-place, of which a complete design in 
miniature is also given. This design is by Camille Piton, whose 
directions for painting the entire facing of eighteen tiles are as fol- 
lows : Beginning on the left make the water blue-green with white 
lines scratched with the knife when the color is dry; leaves of 
the water-lily deep chrome-green and yellow for mixing, shaded 
with grass-green and brown 108, Water-lily white of the china, 
shaded with gray and blue. Bank dark-brown, in order to 
show the white of the water-lily. Furthest reeds greenish blue. 
Legs of the crane yellow ochre and brown. Leaves greenish. 
Crane white with yellow head and gray and black feathers. 
Morning, glories violet or purple; for the violet use light blue 
and light violet of gold, shaded with deep violet of gold ; flower- 
stems =. shaded with deep violet of gold; centre of the 
flower yellow brown, shaded with sepia; the stripes deep purple. 
Catstails brown (brown bitumen, raven-black, and yellow ochre). 
Leaves green (deep chrome green and yellow for mixing, 
shaded with grass green No, 5 and brown No. 108). Birds 
brown, with gray breasts, brown beaks, and yellowish 
legs; or black with red heads and yellow (silver yellow) and 
black wings, the beaks yellow and the legs yellow-brown, Be- 
ginning now on the right hand make the water lily silver-yellow, 
shaded with yellow ochre and brown-green; bud, greenish. 
Water, greenish dark-blue (turquoise blue), scratched out, when 
the color is dry, with a knife, for the lines of light. Grasses, 
greenish (deep chrome green and gray and blue). The legs of 
the stork yellow (yellow ochre and brown); stork white with yel- 
low beak ; pupil of the eye raven black, with yellow (silver-yellow) 
for the iris; the bird’s body is shaded with gray and blue; the 
ends of the feathers black. _ Iris red, violet, or purple (violet of 
gold shaded with deep violet of gold); for the central portion 
yellow-brown shaded with sepia; stems apple-green and yellow- 
brown, shaded with brown No. 108. White rose, white of the 
china shaded with yellow for mixing, sky-blue, and gray No. 2; 
centre silver-yellow shaded with sepia and brown No. 3; rose- 
buds green, yellow for mixing, deep chrome green, and blue 
shad-d with grass-green No. 5. 








THE RECENT IMPORTATIONS IN ENGLISH WALL- 
PAPERS show no decline of energy on the part of English de- 
signers in securing new motives and daring combinations of 
color. From a London house, of which C. L. George is agent, 
are several hangings whose design is taken from a piece of old 
English silk. - The original represents a bold flower and insect 

attern in dull reds, blues, and olives on a mignonette ground. 

his is repeated in pale reds, yellows, and blues on an olive 
ground, a most agreeable harmony of colors, and again more 
daringly in old gold, reds, and olives on a light-blue tind, 
broken up with small self-colored designs. Another striking de- 
sign is early English.. This has a bold open flower with vine and 
leaves in red on a blue ground, and repeated with the flower in 
white. It is difficult to characterize such paper in words, as the 
peculiar tints in harmony which give them their artistic value 
cannot be accurately indicated. Another pattern is taken from 
an old vse This is exceedingly striking both in de- 
sign and coler, and is especially adapted for friezes with a field 
of dull blues or reds, A remarkably handsome line of papers are 


“ia Rehaissance designs from Jeffrey & Co., London. An Adams 


design, which is a Renaissance adaptation, is a series of scrolls 
with details of fruit in cream and yellow flock on a dotted 
gold surface. This has a fine Renaissance frieze on a lacquered 
gold surface. Another more purely Renaissance design has the 

already broken with fine gold leaves and covered with 
scroll-like tracery in cream flock. Among the French papers at 
George's there is an Indian design with fine lines of color mingled 
with olive-green flock, which has great depth of color, 
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PLATE GV.—dJAPANESE EMBROIDERY DESIGN. ‘Flight of Flamingoes.’ 
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PLATE CVI.—DESIGN FOR A PLAQUE. 
(For instructions for treatment, 





Drawn BY WORMS FROM HIS PICTURE IN THE PARIS WATER-COLOR EXHIBITION OF 1880, 
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PLATE CVII.—DESIGN FOR A PLAQUE. *'A Highland Piper.’’ 


Drawn sy DETAILLE FROM HIS PICTURE IN THE Paris WATER-CoLoR EXHIBITION OF 1880. 


(For instructions for treatment, see page 44.) 
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